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The Agricultural 
Labourer’s Contract 


T is difhicult te argue with a Trade Unionist if you happen 

to have ideals other than his. It is therefore with a 

lively appreciation of the chances that our words may 

be thrown away that we venture on an expostulation on 

a particular point. Trade Unionists in the North of 
England have been urging the ferm labourers to make no 
contract with their employers. The custom, as most of our 
readers know, is for the farm labourers there to be hired by 
the year. But that does not suit the Trade Unionist, who 
would rather that no contract existed, because that gives 
a better opportunity of using what they consider the only 
weapon with which an improvement may be effected, namely, 
the strike. But those who are not so keen about fomeniing 
mischicf between servant and masicr, only considering how the 
comfort of the men may be maintained and improved, do not 
look at this matter in exactly the same light. On the contrary, 
the more they think about it the more certain are they that 
the welfare of the whole class of agricultural labourers would 
be enormously benefited if the twelve-months contract were 
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to become universal. The fact, very much in favour of that 
opinion although it does not absolutely establish its truth, 
is that the twelve-months engegement exists only in those 
districts where the agricultural labourers are better off than 
they are in other parts of the country. They have found it to 
their own very great advantage. The old form of bargain 
made in the extreme North of the country was that it should 
be for a year in sickness or in health, in shadow or shine. 
For a moment, think of what this means. The labourer 
is assured of a year’s work. That the terms do not involve 
a money loss is proved by the fact that the money payment 
is the highest where the custom prevails. No disturbance 
arises about cottages tied or otherwise. The usual practice 
is cither to give the hind a cottage rent free or charge him only 
a nominal price for it. But the majority are rent free. 
He enters at the beginning of May and supposing that he 
has changed his employment, it is not too late for him to 
secure crops for the current year. It also suits him because 
if he is going away the produce of the garden is completely 
consumed before May arrives, and he therefore has reaped 
all the possible good from the soil. These considerations, 
however, do not weigh with the fomenter of class war because 
a long contract is an obstacle to those surprise strikes which 
are a feature of the day. In any circumstances, these tactics 
are open to serious criticism, but especially is this the case 
with regard to agriculture. A great deal of the rcutine of 
the farm has to be performed daily or men and animals 
must suffer. Horses, cattle, pigs, sheep and other stock 
have to be fed or they will starve. Cows require milking 
or they will be injured, and, what is of more consequence, the 
population of the towns must suffer from the loss of childhood’s 
best food. Seeds must be sown when the day is suitable. 
Hay and corn must be cut when they are ripe. In fact, the 
routine of the farm demands prompt and regular work. 
If it is interfered with it is probable that the farming employer 
will be the least of the sufferers. It would be a strange case if 
he who lives by producing the necessaries of life could not obtain 
sufficient for his own use. He could milk one cow himself 
if it came to that and supply himself with meat by killing 
one or more of the animals which his servants refused 
to feed. But a strike in the production of food is, or 
ought to be, a criminal offence against the community 
at large. Town children would inevitably suffer most from 
it, and one cannot very well approve of a policy that must 
owe any success achieved to the suffering of the young, the 
needy and the sick. 

For these reasons we trust most sincerely that the farm 
labourers of the North will prove themselves deaf to the 
blandishments of those who are not working for their good or 
for the good of the population at large, but are only intent 
on using them as a screw wherewith to coerce the country 
into yielding to their demands. 

Those who have a real, as contrasted with a book or 
theoretical, knowledge of the conditions of agriculture are well 
aware that the short term of engagement prevalent in the 
South of England has been a curse to the workers. It makes 
them mere casual labourers, unsettled and insecure. If 
every ferm labourer had a full year’s tenure he would benefit 
in every way—in the return from his own garden or allotment, 
in the steadier education of his children, and in security 
generally. Experience has shown that a long contract 
enables the worker to bargain with his employer on far more 
advantageous terms than a short engagement. He will 
be well advised not to listen to any advice that is founded 
only on obtaining facilities for carrying on strikes. Men 
who are engaged in factory work do not understand the great 
difference between great manufacturing concerns and agri- 
culture. They may be, to some extent, confused by hearing 
talk of a factory farm, but the land is needed by the country 
to produce food. There are times when abstention from 
lebour for a single day would seriously endanger the food 
supply of the population. The country cannot afford to 
let that happen just now, and the Labour Leaders who 
ere urging the Government to a course which would end in 
that way are doing infinite harm to the country at large. 





~ e e 
Our Frontispiece 
\W I. print as frontispiece to this week’s issue of COUNTRY 
LIFE a portrait of Lady Emma Marjory Thynne, who 
is the second of the three daughters of the Marquess and 
Marchioness of Bath. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the pafer. 
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HAT the Government are taking steps to get on 

with the work of reclaiming the waste is a satis- 

factory piece of intelligence as far as it goes. 

Further than that, it will be conceded that the 

earliest works which it is proposed to undertake 
are of a kind eminently suitable for execution by the 
Government. They will be reclamations from the sea in 
the neighbourhood of the Wash and in Wales. Now, this 
is a safe procedure. It demands a considerable amount of 
labour and is of a magnitude beyond that which the ordinary 
landowner would like to grapple. Moreover, there is a great 
deal of it. Mr. Lawrence of Salisbury has addressed @ letter 
to the Board of Agriculture pointing out the areas capable 
of reclamation on the estuaries of those little rivers whose 
mouths are found on the South Coast. It is useful to do so, 
and, indeed, we do not understand why the Board of Agri- 
culture has not drawn up a list of the wastes by the estuaries 
of rivers and along the coast. In the excellent and authori- 
tative manual called “ Tidal Lands” this point is dwelt 
upon. It is convincingly argued that the time has come when 
we cannot afford so many joy places along the coast, and 
means should be adopted for bringing all that can be into 
cultivation. It would surprise those who are in the habit 
of saying glibly that there is no waste land to find the real 
quantity. Long ago a great economic authority pointed out 
that there is land enough lying idle along the sea coast to 
support the whole of the poor of Great Britain. . It would 
certainly add much to the stability of the country if it were 
added with all possible speed to the cultivated area. 


"THE most important point in the communication referred 

to is the sentence in which the writer urges the advantage 
of offering every man who is working on the reclamation 
an acre or acres of the reclaimed land to be used as a small hold- 
ing. He would get it at the price originally paid, so that the 
Government would not be out of pocket at all. This is an 
excellent idea, or rather the germ of an excellent idea, which 
ought to be carried much further. Take the case of a sandy 
waste that has been declared reclaimable. On a single 
property there is an area of something like 20,000 acres. 
The plan we suggest is that the Government should take over 
at a fair price as much of this as they can deal with— say, for 
the sake of argument, 10,000 acres. The work of reclamation 
would be done by gangs of men who should be chosen because 
they are interested. Let the Government first start the 
reclamation of, say, 5,000 acres, and at the same time offer 
to the men who are employed as much as they care to reclaim 
themselves at the cost price. In this way the men would 
be able to apply for their own benefit what they had learned 
while at work, a fact which would inspire them with a great 
deal of zeal and industry. No better stimulus to their in- 
telligence could be imagined. 


BUT there would be an advantage perhaps even more im- 

portent than that. The drawback to official reclama- 
tion such as this lies in the expenses invariably involved by 
the fact of Government doing the work. The Government 
must pay the highest wages, have the best materials end, 
generally speaking, spend on a large scale. But the man who 
is reclaiming waste in the assurance that it will become his 
own property will find ways and means of achieving the 
best results without anything like the expenditure incurred 
by officials. In other countries—Bavaria, Holland, Belgium 
—it has been found that the individual succeeds better than 
the Government, chiefly because he puts all his intelligence 
into the work and is unsparing in regard to labow. During 
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the war it was most interesting to note from the Belgian 
papers that the communes in that country were offering 
rewards to everyone who reclaimed an acre or anything more. 
They were acting with good experience behind them, and 
therefore their example is likely to be a good one. It was 
directed exclusively to the encouragement of reclamation by 
the individual. The Government, then, might carry out one 
scheme for the purpose of showing howgit was done. We 
do not say done economically, because that would be hopeless. 
But if it can be proved that very poor land can be made to 
bear good crops, the rest can very well be left to the argument 


"THE main thing is that politicians and officials alike should 

get a clear idea of what they are aiming at. Some ot 
them are supporting reclamation purely and simply as a mears 
of providing work for the unemployed. Now, it is most 
desirable that there should be no idle hands in the country, 
and certainly, if people get out of work, they cannot be given 
any worthier task than that which will result in the creation 
of new wealth for the nation. But this result would be 
achieved with equal- we may even say greater certainty 
if the work were set about with a sincere belief that it is a 
sure means of adding to the erea of productive soil in this 
country. A great many, probably a huge majority, of the 
most skilled agriculturists in this country are sceptical about 
reclamation simply because it has not come into their persone! 
experience and they have not taken the trouble to ascertain 
what has been done in other countries. The object of the 
Board of Agriculture should be to train or provide in some way 
leaders or managers who could ect as pilots in a new move- 
ment. For the movement is new. We know very well that 
land has been brought into cultivation in Englend gredually 
since the time of the Conquest up to now; but reclamation 
by cheap scientific means is at present a little understood 
novelty. If it were carried out on the system we have roughly 
outlined it would, in addition to its economic value, heve 
far-reaching effects on political questions in Creat Britain. 
No politician who looks half an inch before his nose can fail 
to see that the stability of the population would be largely 
increased if, studded over the country, there were owners who 
lived each on his own little property. These men would 
certainly take little interest in shortened hours of work 
because, for their own sakes, they would labour from sunrise to 
sunset, and perhaps longer. They would still have less interest 
in strikes because their income being derived from what 
they could make on the land, they would have nobody to 
strike against. The standard of living to which they attained 
would be a fairly accurate guide to what would be a fair wage 
for men working for a master. 


INTERCESSION. 
My prayers near the ground 
Flit restlessly, 
Circling round and round, 
And back to me, 
Tangled up in words, 
Stricken by delay, 
But yours fly upwards like white birds 
To show mine the way. 


My prayers cannot rise 
Ah, nevermore ! 
Through the darkening skies, 
To the golden door. 
But yours, in the night, 
Keach me where I pray, 
Sweeping onward to the light 
To show mine the way. 
ISABEL BUTCHART. 


THE relief of London traffic is one of the most important 

questions of the hour. Statistics show that it has 
enormously increased even during the progress of the war. 
and it had been growing steadily for several years before that, 
A good deal of loose argument is upset by the figures which 
show that. the most popular means of conveyance is the 
tramway car. In 1914 the railways carried 462,000,600, 
omnibuses 756,000,000, but tramways 846,000,000. In 
the County Council tramways alone the number of passengers 
rose from, 523,000,000 in IgI3-I4 to 635,000,000 in Ig18—19. 
This is, of course, estimated from the increases shown during 
the intervening years. And still it would appear from the 
bitter experience of the “ Tube” strikes that an immense 
proportion of London workers depend upon the electric 
railways. The worst cases of hardship were of those who had 
to walk several miles in town on nights that were always cold 
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and sometimes snowy, and after a ten or twelve miles journey 
in a railway carriage to get out and face the weather again 
for another twenty minutes or so. They will not easily forget 
the hardship which they were forced to undergo. One lesson 
is obvious. It is that more and quicker ‘‘ Tubes” are needed 
to carry London workers to destinations just beyond the 
outer circle of London. It has certainly been for the public 
health to encourage living in the country. But if so, it is a 
duty to see that means of transport are available. 


"THE sturdy good sense of Mr. J. H. Thomas comes like a 

refreshing breeze at a moment when nerves, suspicion, 
irritability and rebellion are making themselves felt every- 
where. He told the railwaymen whom he met after his 
return from France that the ‘‘ essence of democracy is to be 
loyal to those who have been put in authority,” and warned 
them that reaction on the one side and Bolshevism on the 
other are foes to the best interests of the working classes. 
He besought railway men and women not to take the law 
into their own hands because that way lies ruin and destruc- 
tion. But Mr. Thomas spoke quite as plainly to the Govern- 
ment. He is going to challenge a statement of policy over the 
floor of the House. A new England was freely promised 
during the last Election. ‘‘ Some of you,”’ he remarked drily, 
‘ believed their promises. I did not.” But that is not going 
to hinder him from holding politicians to the fulfilment of 
their bond. -Few will regret this strong and bold action on 
the part of the Secretary of the National Union of Railway- 
men. Palliatives are of little use at the present juncture. 
What we want is a real beginning of that reconstruction which 
has been talked about to a very great extent, but of which 
there are, up to now, very few signs. 


A VERY interesting article appeared in the Times of Monday 

last on the houses of Yorkshire miners. Within the 
memory of those who are middle-aged the housing accommo- 
dation of miners was inconceivably hideous. It used to be 
the custom to run up a pitman’s row of the shabbiest houses 
to be anywhere. There was little accommodation 
within and no gardens without. It was said in those days 
that the pitman did not care a brass button about his cottage. 
He spent as little time in it as possible. For at the beginning 
of his prosperity he spent a great deal of his money on beer, 
his bull pup, or rabbit coursing mongrel, his game cocks and 
his pigeons. But there is no class which has: made more 
progress during the last half century. The miner of to-day 
differs in many striking ways from his ancestors. With his 
development there has come a very considerable improve- 
ment in his dwelling. That has been partly due to the mine- 
owners, partly to the men themselves and partly to the great 
co-operative societies. Nowadays in mining villages which 
used to be a horror there are well built cottages with baths 
and ovens and all modern conveniences, a little flower plot 
in the front and a vegetable garden behind. The miner has 
proved himself an adept in the art of horticulture, and he 
makes good use of the bath with which his cottage is pro- 
vided. The movement simply wants encouragement. A 
very good plan was adopted for financing a colliery village 
at Maltby. The colliery company sold the site for the pro- 
posed village in lots to builders, and when the houses were 
erected undertook to lease them for forty years, paying all 
the local rates, executing repairs and paying the insurance. 
They also agreed to hand over the property to the owner at 
the end of forty years in a sound, tenantable condition. 
Ultimately the property was sold in lots of four houses to 
investors so as to pay six per cent. This, however, is not 
practicable to-day, as to give a five per cent. return on the 
property the rents would have to be at least fifteen shillings 
a week. In other words, the difficulty confronting building 
everywhere has cropped up in the pit village also, It con- 
stitutes a good reason for asking the Government to tide 
over the financial trouble of the moment. 


seen 


VERY general regret will be felt at the announcement now 

made public that Lord Grey of Fallodon, who has suffered 
from eye-sight trouble for many yvears,has now gone ccmpletely 
blind. F-e is learning to read and write by the Braille system. 
A preceding generation had, in Queen Victoria's reign, experi- 
ence of a statesman in Professor Fawcett, who was blinded 
at the age of twenty-five by pellets from his father’s gun, and 
yet heroically filled afterwards a very important place in 
public life. But in his case the affliction came at an early 
period of his career, whereas Lord Grey had made his mark 
before. To him the failure of sight is a greater misfortune 
than to most, bravely and cheerfully as he is bearing it. For 
he has always been an out-of-doors man. The sports in which 
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he was most proficient make great demands on a true eye. It 
seems not so long since he was a great tennis player and during 
the war he found refreshment and relief from its anxieties in 
an occasional fishing expeditiom, while he never lost his 
love of the gun. We may be sure, however, that one who is so 
resourceful will know how to make the best of the handicap. 


NEXT summer is to see an innovation in first-class cricket 

in that all county matches are to last two days only 
instead of three. Certain classic matches, such as Gentlemen 
v. Players and Oxford v. Cambridge, and also those of the 
Australian Service team, will be given three days; but 
county matches are, after all, the backbone of first-class 
cricket, so that the experiment is a crucial one. The counties 
expect, no doubt, that the change will be good for their 
revenues. Many of them must, in any case, have an 
anxious time: the amusement tax and the general rise in 
expenses may make it hard to make ends meet. It is to 
be presumed that the spectators will be assired of a fuller 
day’s play, with small chance of a match ending prema- 
turely ; also that shorter time allotted to it will automatic- 
ally produce more exciting cricket. Yet it must be confessed 
that this constant desire for “‘ brightening ”’ cricket causes 
some misgivings. Many suggestions made to that end are 
far too fantastic to have any chance of success. It may be 
equitable, for example, that the side scoring the highest 
average of runs per wicket should win, but it seems inappro- 
priate that a game should end in the doing of a sum and 
victory be uncertain till the answer be declared. The 
cricketer in the street will probably object to any rule 
involving arithmetical calculations. 


"THERE is one point, possibly a very obvious one, which 

should not be lost sight of. First-class cricket is a very 
small fraction of all the cricket that is played. The average 
game is in no need of brightening. In good club cricket 
the batsman has, no doubt, something of an advantage ; 
the innings is often declared closed and the last few men on 
the side do not get, perhaps, a full allowance of fun for their 
money. But in the cricket of schoolboys, of village greens, 
of public parks—in short, in the great mass of Saturday 
afternoon cricket—it is quite otherwise. If we look out of a 
railway carriage window at a Saturday’s game we are rather 
unlucky if in that fleeting glance we do not have the small 
excitement of seeing a wicket fall. The ball emphatically 
beats the bat, partly because it has a bad wicket to help it, 
partly because it seems easier to bowl a straight ball than to 
play it with a straight bat. It is surely better to avoid 
making different rules for different classes of players, unless 
it is really inevitable. For, however humbly we ourselves 
may play, we like to think that we are playing the same 
game as the giants at Lord’s. We seem then to be their 
brothers, not, as we might under a new dispensation. merely 
their distant cousins. 


A VALENTINE. 
A snow-drop piercing through the snow 
With mosses that in woodland grow 
Amidst dead leaves of yester-year, 
And carved upon the beechen shrine 
Two hearts, two names—a valentine 
Oh love, that you were with me here! 


The little winds that would atone 

To one who keeps her tryst alone 

Have kissed these names upon the tree ; 
They know I am your valentine 

As long as stars and moon shall shine 
Oh love, that you were here with me! 


MABEL LEIGH. 


[T would be well if the Board of Agriculture urged farmers to 


begin an immediate war upon rats. This is the time of 
year in which they can be most effectively dealt with. There 
is no cover for them in the fields, and they take refuge in 
corn stacks, outhouses and other adjuncts to the farmstead. 
As soon as the spring vegetation starts they seek the fields 
again and are more difficult to kill. Now is the time, then, 
to attack the strongholds of these vermin with every con- 
ceivable artifice. Ferrets and a gocd terrier, traps, and, 
with proper safeguards, poison can be employed just now 
with effect. Experiments are being meade, too, with poison 
gas. The Minister of Agriculture in a recent speech showed , 
what an immense saving in the food of the country would 
result from their destruction. 
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CHAIRLEWAIN* 


Frae Halloween to Martinmas 
There’s little time to fill, 


An’ 


yet there’s mony a workin’ lass 


Wha thinks the days stand still. 
Oh, cauld the mornin’ creeps on nicht 


Alang the eerie skies 


Av’ 


cauld the blink o’ candle-licht 


That lets me see to rise. 


For late and airly, at tne fairm 
The work seems niver past, 


But a week, come Monday, brings the tairm 
When I may flit at last. 
Ma mither hauds her dochters ticht, 


Ma mither’s hoose is sma’; 


An’ 
Until I gae’d awa. 


I niver lo’ed ma mither richt 


But yestereen was Halloween 
When a’ may dance an’ sing, 


The auld guidwife shut 


doon her een, 


The young folk got their fling. 


Set up, the fiddler wrocht. 


Below, 


The rell swang ilka ane, 


But ma feet danced oot to meet ma joe 
By the licht o’ Chairlewain. 


Ma mither’s hame’s a happy hame 
Whaur easy I mav lie, 


An’ 


o’? mysel’ I’m thinkin’ shame, 


Sic a feckless quean am I. 
For, by the licht 0’ Chairlewain, 
It’s Rab that gar’d me lairn 


To see a lover’s lass mair plain 


E’en than a mither’s bairn. 


Aye, yestereen was Halloween, 


An’ Martinmas is near 


It’s wae for Martinmas 


I’ve been 


But it’s like to find me here! 


* Charles’ Wain. 


VIOLET JACOB. 





WHERE TO SETTLE 


ROM the enquiries received at this office it is clear 

that a large number of ex-officers have made up 

their minds to turn to fruit growing as a means of 

livelihood. Probably they do not care to undertake 

the excessively hard labour needed in market garden- 
ing, and they appear to think that the ideal method is to 
get possession of a fair amount of land, say a hundred acres, 
farm the major portion of it and turn as much as they can 
into fruit fields. This is not at all an impracticable course. 
It may be remembered by cur readers that in that tour of 
the Norfolk small holdings which the writer made accom- 
panied by Dr. Russell of the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station and Mr. Barnard of the Board of Agriculture 
the most successful holders were engaged in cultivation 
exactly like this. At that time their trees were coming on 
and they were making a substantial amount of money from 
strawberries and bush fruit. What experience had taught 
them was that the three profitable fruits to grow in their 
districts were the aforesaid strawberries, raspberries and 
black currants. These can be very conveniently grown 
between the trees in a young fruit plantation, and yield an 
income before the apples, pears and plums come into full 
bearing. Now, it should be remembered that this success 
wes obtained on land of very high quality—for the most 
part silt that had been well drained and was composed of 
humus and was easy to work. Keeping these facts in view 
it should be easy for a man of good common-sense, with the 
requisite amount of capital, to find for himself a district where 
success may be counted upon. Fortunately, throughout 
Great Britain there are in every county areas of land which 
answer the conditions perfectly. But the beginner will 
derive advantage from starting where the industry is already 
carried on. Much more is to be learned from watching 
the procedure of a good fruit grower than from lectures 


delivered to men who have passed the most receptive period 
of their lives. Kent is on the whole the best fruit county in 
England. It has been so, too, for a very long time, and this 
counts for a great deal. Families which have been pursuing 
the same style of cultivation for many generations get to 
know every practicable means of increasing their produce. 
Besides Kent does not rely wholly on tradition. It is, in a 
sense, a very modern county. The latest scientific method 
have been introduced and may be witnessed side by side 
with very old-fashioned implements for which the men of 
Kent retain an affection, even though in some cases better 
contrivances are on the market. Wye College forms an 
excellent centre for the improved cultivation of fruit trees, 
and lecturers of the most useful type are sent out from it 
to teach and encourage the villagers to bring the latest 
knowledge to bear. Kent, therefore, must be reckoned 
as a first-rate county in which to start fruit growing; 
for a man is amongst it, and he could scarcely help picking 
up the results of experiences gathered by his neighbours. 


Some of the home counties, particularly Middlesex, have 


long been noted for intensive cultivation, perhaps because 
their contiguity to the metropolis has enabled them to secure 
plenty of good manure. Not that the Middlesex man is so 
anxious about quality as about quantity. le has learned 
that the great requisite in the ground for growing either fruit 
or vegetables is plenty of humus, therefore he does not 
hesitate to put manure on the soil at the rate sometimes of 
30 tons tothe acre. Fruit growing is increasing in the county, 
and is likely to do so if for no other reason than that the 
greatest market in the world is close by. That is one con- 
sideration which the settlers should keep carefully in mind. 
Proximity toa market is essential, at any rate, in the beginning. 
The fruit grower who is not near a market may judge for him- 
self when he has attained success. In his early days he will 
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find one of the greatest difficulties that of getting his produce 
sold. Everybody who has attempted it has had the experi- 
ence of sending fruit up to one of the principal markets and 
not receiving more than would pay the carriage. But if a 
farm becomes notable for producing the best fruit, then the 
buyers from Covent Garden will go to it. They will com- 
pete with one another for its produce. It is not difficult to sell 
them the growing crops, so that the worry of picking and so 
forth is avoided by the grower. When he has achieved the 
position of attracting buyers to come, he will be more in a posi- 
tion to give advice to others than to ask for it himself, as his 
victory is won. But the beginner will do well to consider 
carefully what markets are open to him. Seaside towns are 
always good, however, especially those on the south coast. If 
suitable land can be had in the neighbourhood of any town 
along the south coast, Eastbourne, Hastings, Dover, Worthing, 
Brighton, Bournemouth and so on, there will be very little 
difficulty in selling the fruit, especially as it is the fashion 
to go to these places in winter as well as in summer. The 
winter sale of apples, in fact, is usually the more profitable. 
Another district to which the fruit grower is commonly recom- 
mended is the Vale of Evesham. Of course it is good, and the 
beginner would have every opportunity of learning there the 
secrets of his craft. But, on the other hand, he would be faced 
with very strong competition. In other words, he would have 
to grow against the very best experts in the kingdom, and it 
is not a good thing to have only fruit of second quality to 
offer when your neighbour has the best quality. 
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It may be convenient to sum up the ideas connected 
with the situation in a few brief sentences: 

(a) The beginner should try to acquire the best land 
obtainable, even though the experienced agriculturist can 
always produce fertility where there is depth of soil. 

(b) Do not go further from a market than can be helped. 
It is a saving of time, trouble and expense to be able to send 
your goods direct to the place where they will be sold. 

(c) Given a fair proximity to a market, the next thing 
to look out for is facilities for trensport. This in present 
circumstances generally means closeness to a railway station. 
But it should be borne in mind thet there are many schemes 
on foot for improved transport. (i) In the future it may be 
advantageous to be on the bank of a navigable river or a 
canal. (ii) If a light railway is to be constructed, to be near 
it. (iii) If motor transport is to be installed, to be on a road 
convenient for loading. 

(7) Look out for land suitable to the character of the 
cultivation you think of. Land may be very good for 
market gardening and not so suitable for ordinary farm 
crops. 

(ec) Anyone engaged in dairying work, poultry keeping 
or other small cultivation of the same character will find it 
an advantage to be among neighbours with whom he can 
co-operate. He will in this way both buy and sell to advan- 
tage, and it will cost him less for the carriage of seeds, manure 
and feeding stuffs, because the co-operative body will be able 
to buy wholesale and secure the best terms for carriage. 





REARING ANGORAS FOR WOOL 


OME thirty years ago M. Patard-Chatelain was struggling 
to establish an industry in France for growing and weaving 
Angora rabbit wool into those delightfully warm and light 
garments that are so useful for invalids, children ard 
sportsmen. At the present moment by a freakish decree 
of capricious Dame Fashion there is nothing more ch?c as a trim- 
ming for costumes, eic., and this at a time when the strictly 
utilitarian value is greatest. The largest article I have secn 
made of rabbit wool was a white knitted costume for winter 
sports, cap, jersey and skirt, all as light and warm as eiderdown. 

Since one man’s courage and persistence has built up an 
industry that puts 440,000 a yeer into the French Angora rabbit 
breeders’ pockets, surely there 15; room in England for develop- 
ment on the same lines. The market is essured; the price is 
very gool; the demand an increasing one, and the work not 
laborious. All English stock is the best in the world. I believe 
nine inches a common length for Angora wool here, and this 
length of wool commands the highest price. 

Much of the wool is produced in France by cottagers who 
have no land beyond their gardens ; and they supplement this 
by forage from roadsides and waste or common land, hedge 
cuttings and such things as dandelions, etc., from the fields, 
as in many parts there is a right to gather these. A cottager 
will earn as much as £50 a year with her rabbits. 

Quickness in plucking comes with practice. The women 
engaged in this work can pluck twenty-five small or twenty 
large rabbits in a day, taking twenty-five to thirty minutes to 
pluck each; but a beginner cannot hope to do this, and I sheuld 
advise the operator to wear a chiffon veil over her face, as 
nothing tickles likes rabbit hairs, and trying to brush them away 
only aggravates the annoyance. 

The greatest profits are made by large rabbits giving long 
wool: it does not matter if this is coarse, as the breeder must 
aim at size and length of coat. This is done by crossing a large, 
shert-haired doe, weighing 10lb. or more, with an Angora buck 
of the same colour. Mate the youngsters to another Angora 
buck and their progeny will combine the size of the doe with 
the length of hair of the Ango1a, as well as being hardier than 
the pure Angora. But the colour must be pure. Any parti- 
coloured ones may be either used as foster-mothers or destroyed 
for the benefit of the remainder 

Four is the greatest number that one doe should be allowed 
to rear, if you wish for fine rabbits giving a good profit. Inferior 
rabbits cost as much to keep, feed and house as good ones, and 
they are therefore not worth the trouble of rearing. 

~ Angoras must be very warmly housed ; a wooden sbed is not 
sufficiently warm in winter. If, however, that is all the accommo- 
dation available, plucking must cease in the cold months, or 
they will die of cold. A warm corner of a stable, preterably 
one that has beasts in it at night, is the best place for them. 
For breeding does, quiet is also essential. 

In England it is inadvisable to practise complete plucking, 
except in the summet, and even then the disadvantage arses 
of finding the wool matted after the winter’s rest. Combing 
it every day to avoid matting causes a quantity to drop out, 
it comes Out so casily, and in either case the wool 
therefore, better to 


as when “ ripe” 


is lest, as matted wool is valueless. It is, 


follow the French mcthed of semi-plucking every six weeks, 
taking the wool from the back of the rabbit only, and then, 
when this i3 half grown, plucking that from the under part of 
the animal. 

The feeding must be good to produce the quantity of wool. 
The warmth of the hutches also helps considerably, and it is 
a gocd plan te pack four inches of litter all round the hutches 
in the winter. 

Litter is only used in the hutches for the does when breeding 
and for the first fortnight after plucking, as it mats the wool. 

Young Angoras are rather difficult to rear, but if maize meal 
mash (preferably boiled) is used instead of bran, this difficulty 
will disappear. Bran is too indigestible, and causes the death 
of numbers of rabbits. Cauliflower leaves are equally fatal to 
them, although not harmful to adult stock. Almost any mash 
suits them, and variety keeps their appetites good. If one meal 
a day of corn, constantly varied, is given, the yield of wool will 
be nearly doubled. This is well worth doing, as the rabbits are 
so much stronger ard healthier, and the extra cost is well repaid 
by the increased yield of wool without having any further expense 
for housing or labour, etc. 

The first three years are the most profitable, and at four 
years old the rabbits may be killed and sold. This is best done 
when the coat is ready for plucking, so as not to lose the wool. 
If any dic, they may also be plucked. 

Angoras are semi-plucked every six weeks. Does are 
plucked one month before mating, and if successful, not again 
till the young ones are weaned. The young ones are plucl.cd 
at six weeks old, three and a half months old, and six months 
old ; after this they are treated as adult rabbits. After the first 
plucking they should be put in hutches twe at a time (of the same 
sex), and at three months old they must each have a hutch to 
themselves, or they will fight, play and mat one another’s wool. 
So soon as the sex can be distinguished, the males must be 
castrated, as the wool of the buck is very difficult to pluck, 
When thus treated they become very dccile, and the wool comes 
out quite as readily as that of the does. 

Scissors must never be used to remove matted waal, as the 
skin is so pliable it is sure to get cut. Take a knitting necdle 
or steel crochet hook and carefully work through the tangle. 
The rabbit tecls no pain if the wool is ‘ ripe”? when plucked. 
I have seen them contentedly sitting in the lap of a woman who 
was plucking them, a few grains of corn from time to time 
keeping them quietly eating. 

The operator sits down and places the rabbit astride on her 
left knee, with the head towards her, and its nose turned to one 
side so that it can breathe comfortably. The left wrist presses 
slightly on top of the rabbit’s head, and it is thus unable to bite 
or kick as there is no purchase for its feet. After the first few 
pluckings this will not be necessary, as it will be used to the 
operation. If it becomes fidgety give it a rest, as the first 
plucking is very tiring, both for operator and rabbit. 

If the wool comes away easily, the skin not getting ved, the 
wool is said to be “‘ ripe,”’ and the plucker may proceed by suc- 
cessive pinches to take up the skin over the back and hind 
But ii the skin gets red the rabbit must be returned 


quarters. 
L..E. Moore. 


to the hutch for another week or so. 
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By Dr. 


LIES, midges, mosquitoes and scores of smaller insect 

pests infest the plains and hills of Syria and Palestine. 

Among the many birds, reptiles and larger insects 

that prey upon these pests, spiders play an im- 

portant part; and among the spiders the large 
silver-bodied Argyope Lobata would appear to be one of the 
most destructive to fly life. The principle upon which this 
species works is to make a web in an exposed and elevated 
position, so as 
to catch its prey 
as it 1s swept 
along in the 
breeze. 

Before re- 
ferring to the 
habits of this 
spider, I must 
briefly describe 
the situation 
where 1 first 
met it: On the 
north bank of 
the Wadi 
Guzzee, some 
six or seven 
“miles south of 
Gaza, the 
ground rises 
from the sur- 
rounding sand 
dunes to a 
height of about 
three hundred 
feet ; overlook- 
ing the Wadi 
the rise is so sudden as to forma rocky bluff. Above the bluff 
there is a plateau, and along the edge of the plateau the Turk 
had dug his trenches, from which he was able to command 
the Wadi Guzzee. During the hot weather a land breeze 
springs up soon after dawn, and blows over the plateau 
towards the sea ; this breeze drops about seven in the morning. 
About ten o’clock a sea breeze commences to blow, frequently 
freshening into a gale during the day ; in the evening the sea 
breeze drops, and the night is calm until the land breeze again 
springs up at dawn. For some weeks during the summer 





Argyope Lobata—life size. 
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of 1917 I pitched my bivouac on the edge of this plateau, 
with the Turkish trench between myself and the top of the 
bluff. I chose the position so as to take advantage of the 
breeze, and at the same time be near the protection of the 
trench when British and Turkish artillery exchanged 
compliments. Argyope Lobata did the same. 

One morning I woke up to find that a large female of 
the species under consideration had made a web on the other 
side of the trench. The web, which was stretched in a vertical 
position between two dried plants, was immediately opposite 
my bivouac. The strands of the web were invisible against 
the sky, and only the spider and numerous insects suspended 
in mid-air 
could be 
seen. Dur- 
ing the day 
the web was 
entirely 
blown 
away by 
the strong 
b rc eae. 
Next morn- 
ing the 
spider had 
made a 
fresh web 
from a 
plant 
across the 
trench to 
the top of 
the left hand post of my bivouac in such a position that I 
was able to le in comfort on my camp bed and watch her 
at work. For four days and nights I watched, whenever an 
opportunity occurred. 

The spider’s twenty-four hours were spent as follows: 
Soon after dusk she commenced to repair her web, or make a 
new one according to the amount of damage done during the 
previous day. She worked without intermission until three 
or four in the morning; her labours then completed she 
retired to rest in the centre, and waited for the land breeze 
to fill up her web with food. On the last morning of my 
observations, at six o'clock, thirty-seven flies and 143 other 
insects, including mosquitoes, were held fast in the meshes. 





The tiny male and his enormous spouse. 





A spider made her web from the Turkish trench beyond to the top of the left hand bivouac post, where the breeze would blow 
' the flies into her web. 7 
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She worked at night making or mending her web, and in the early morning it filled with flies. 


“Only the spidsy and numerous insects suspended in mid-air could be seen.” 
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At eight o’clock, up 
to which time she had 
not moved, she com- 
menced her daily 
meal. Eer method of 
feeding was to gather 
up ore fly after 
another, and as each 
fly was picked out of 
the net she wrapped 
a strand or two round 
it, until she had six 
or seven flies bound 
up ina bundle. This 
bundle she carried 
back to the centre, 
sucked it dry, and 
then attached the 
dried remains to a 
black mass by _ her 
side. When the mass 
was about the size of 
two peas, she cut it 
adrift and it fell into 
the trench below. The 
meal completed, she 
ignored all other flies 
that were blown in, 
and remained motion- 
less in the centre of 
the web. 

During the day 
the gorged — spider 
swung in the breeze, 
but if the web was 
broken up, she retired 
into the grass. On 
two occasions — she 
evidently found it too 
stuffy out of the wind 
in the grass, and 
climbed to the top of 
the blade of broken 
grass seen in one of the 
illustrations towards 
the left. -Here she 
attached her abdomen 
to the stiff blade, hung 
back and again 
swayed in the breeze. 
I next hunted round 
to see if Argyope 
Lobata invariably 
selected similar situa- 
tions. Near by was 
some rising ground 
intersected by the 
usual dried up water- 
courses formed by the 
previous rains. On 
the higher ground, 
where the wind blew 
down these water- 
courses, I found two 
more female spiders 
with their webs 
stretched between 
shrubs on either bank. 
In one of the webs I 
found the diminutive 
male, but on the 
opposite side of the 
web to the female, so 
as to escape the more 
readily when — she 
attempted to devour 
him. 

Later I found 
this spider in large 
numbers along the 
banks of Wadi 
Guzzee, suspended in 
mid-air between the 
topmost leaves of the 
tall cactus hedges. 
The web is_ only 
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The same spider photographed from above. The web looks coarse 
and loosely made : the black spot is a mass of sucked flies. 


made in a breezy, exposed position, when a large quantity 
of food is required by the female for the growth of her eggs, 
and after she has deposited her eggs in a place of safety she 
herself retires into a more protected spot. 

Two yards from my bivouac I found a web of the same 
species half way down the Turkish trench in a position where 
it was quite sheltered from the wind. The female spider was 
in the centre, her abdomen had shrunk and lost its silvery 





Web of spider about to lay her eggs. The white zig-zag thickened 
line is perhaps to attract flies, which in this sheltered position are 
no longer blown in, 
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appearance, and attached to the grass on the lip of the trench 
above I found two cocoons full of eggs. For two days she 
never moved, and no insects appeared to come to her web ; 
the spider, however, was hungry, for when on the third day 
I supplied her with several flies, she seized them eagerly. 

Another female came into our mess, a dug-out in a 
sheltered part of the bluff, and attached a cocoon to the roof. 
She also made a web where the wind could not reach her. 
In both the webs found in sheltered positions, a thiekened, 
shining, zig-zag band ran across the centre. Is this band to 
attract the flies that are now no longer carried to the: spider 
in the breeze ? 

The thorax of the Argyope Lobata is at all times a brilliant 
silver, and when the abdomen is distended with eggs it also 





Cocoons hanging on the grasses alove the trench. 


has a similar appearance. When the spider sways in the 
breeze the silvery body flashes brilliantly in the sun. Is 
this a provision of nature to attract flies to the web ? 

In the Bedouin farms an allied species lived among the 
beams and thatch. The general structure appeared to be the 
same as found in Argyope Lobata; the legs were marked in a 
similar manner, but the body instead of being silvery was 
mottled and coloured like the legs, probably only a variation 
so as to adapt the spider to indoor life. 

I met many interesting species beside the one illustrated, 
and when, as a result of the war, Syria and Palestine are 
under other than Turkish rule, doubtless the naturalist will 
be able to add considerably to our knowledge. 
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HE fertile depression, which has Chesterfield in the 

centre, in the north-east of Derbyshire, is rich in 

memorable stone-built houses; two, Hardwick Hall, 

and Bolsover, can be seen southwards and east- 

wards on the sky-line from the gardens of Sutton; 
while Wingerworth, four miles to the south-west, is 
nearest in point of date to Sutton, and stands in close relation 
to it. 

The record of the ownership of Sutton before the present 
house was built, in the reign of George I, islong. When the 
Domesday Survey was taken Sutton—Sudtone—belonged to 
Roger de Poictou, but there is a gap in our knowledge of its 
fate between this date and 1255, when it was granted by 

lenry III to Peter de Hareston. The heiress of Robert de 
Hareston carried it to Richard de Grey of Sandiacre. The 
heiress of William de Grey married Edward Hilary, who took 
the name of Grey; and the estate then passed, through an 
heiress, to the Leke family in the reign of Henry IV, who held 
it uninterruptedly until the early years of the reign of George IT. 
Sir John Leke of Sutton was with Henry VIII in France in 
1513, and was knighted by him at Lille. He and Thomas 
Leke, his brother, were among the ‘“ Captayns and Pety 
Captayns with the bagges (badges) in the Standards of the 
army and vanguard of the King’s lefftennants enterying into 
France.’ A Francis Leke of Sutton, succeeding his father 


(also Sir Francis), was knighted at the Tower of London, and 
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received a baronetcy in 1611. Early in Charles I’s reign 
he was raised to the peerage as Baron Deincourt and was in 
1645 created Earl of Scarsdale. An ardent royalist, he 
married the sister of Henry, Lord Falkland. He lost two sons 
in the civil wars, and Sutton suffered siege, like many other 
Derbyshire houses, such as the neighbouring Bolsover, 
Wingfield, Stavely and Chatsworth ; indeed, the county from 
its central position was more severely punished by destruction 
of property and other alarums and excursions of the war 
than other parts of England. Sutton was fortified by Lord 
Deincourt in April, 1643, and Sir John Gell sent his brother, 
Colonel Thomas Gell, against it with a party of three hundred 
men and three pieces of ordnance. Lord Deincourt refused 
to surrender, and for a short time stubbornly held out. When 
the house and its garrison were taken Lord Deincourt was 
made prisoner and the defensive works were demolished. 
Lord Deincourt was, however, set at liberty on his giving his 
word that he would submit himself to Parliament within eight 
days. Sir John ‘Gell, however, tells us that this pledge was 
not’ kept, ‘and that’ the garrison of Bolsover afterwards 
plundered Sutton as a piece of retributive “‘ frightfulness.”’ 
Later, the estates of Lord Deincourt, who was not a persona 
grata to Parliament, were sequestered, and as he refused to 
compound, they were sold. His son, it is said, induced some 
friends to purchase them, he paying the sum of £18,000, 
fixed by the Parliamentary Commissioners as compensation. 
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In spite of Lord Deincourt’s devotion to the Royal cause, 
Clarendon’s account of him is not flattering, and he describes 
him as “a boorish and ignorant man, with a very unusual 
and unpleasant face.”’ Ee has, however, an amusing story 
of him and his neighbour, the Earl of Kingston, each trying to 
palm off the King’s messengers (who were seeking to borrow 
money for him) on one another, the Earl describing Lord 
Deincourt as one who was “‘ good for nothing and lived like 
a hog, and who could not have so little as £20,000 in the 
scurvey house in which he lived” ; while Lord Deincourt stated 
that “ the Earl of Kingston never did good to anybody and 
loved nobody but himself but had a world of money.” Lord 
Scarsdale died at Sutton in 1655, and Dugdale writes of him 
that at the end of his life ‘‘ he became so mortified after the 
awful murthér of his rightful Sovereign that he apparelled 
himself in sackcloth and causing his grave to be digged some 
years before his death, laid himself down in it every Friday, 
engaging himself frequently in Divine meditation and Prayers.” 
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There is little to record of Nicholas, the second Lord 
Scarsdale, who married the daughter of Robert Rich, Lord 
Warwick, except his burial in Westminster Abbey. Their son 
Robert, the third Lord Scarsdale, who was Lord-Lieutenant 
of Derbyshire in 1687-88, was a more considerable figure. 
Though he was one of the nobles in arms for the Prince of 
Orange, he appears to have disapproved of his subsequent 
proceedings, and ** Upon the Prince of Orange being declared 
King,” says Macky, “ he threw up all, nor ever came unto the 
measures of the Court during that reign” ; perhaps deserting 
politics for other pursuits, for he was always a man of pleasure 
more than business. “No man,” adds Macky, “loves the 
company of ladies more than he, or says less when he is in it, 
yet he is successful in his intrigues ; a sportsman, and hath 
neither genius nor taste for anything else; is of a middle 
stature, of a sanguine complexion, very fat, and 45 vears old.” 
He died childless, and left no less than £1,000 to Mrs. Brace 
girdle, the well known actress. His successor, Nicholas, fourth 
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Copyright. THE 
and last Lord Scarsdale and builder of Sutton Scarsdale, 
was Lord-Lieutenant of the County in 1711-1714, and envoy 
to Vienna in 1712, and on his death in 1736 his honours 
became extinct. 

The building of Sutton Scarsdale must have involved its 
owner, for the large estates were sold for the payment of his 
debts, and an Act for the better securing of the sales was 
passed shortly after his death. Sutton was then purchased by 
Godfrey Clark of Somersall, whose son, Godfrey Bagnall Clark, 
died without issue in 1786. His sister succeeded, who had 
married a Mr. Job Hart Price, who afterwards took the name 
of Clark, and whose daughter married the Marquess of Ormond, 
who carried the property to that family. When Lysons 
wrote, Sutton was the occasional residence of the Marquess of 
Ormond, but in 1824 it was sold by the trustees of his widow 
to Richard Arkwright of Willersley, in Derbyshire, the son 
of the famous inventor of the spinning jenny, who had changed 
the face of Lancashire by his creation of the cotton industry. 

Sir Richard, the inventor, whose portrait by Wright of 
Derby hangs at Willersley, where he is seen sitting in his 
study by a table whereon is “‘ judiciously placed a set of rollers 
for spinning cotton,” had begun the building of Willersley 
shortly before his death and has no link with Sutton Scarsdale. 
Neither Richard, the purchaser of Scarsdale, who inherited 
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a good share of his father’s business talents and = died 
probably the richest commoner in England, nor the later 
Arkwright owners made any considerable alterations in the 
fabric of the house. Robert, the second son of Richard 
Arkwright, who succeeded to Sutton, married Frances, 
daughter of the actor-manager Stephen George Kemble of 
Durham, when stationed at that town with the militia. The 
young Fanny Kemble and her girl companion in those days 
“learned and acted their parts, devised and executed with 
small means and great industry, their dresses ; made pies and 
puddings and patched and darned in the morning, and by 
dint of paste and rouge became heroines in the evening, and 
withal were well conducted good young things, full of the 
irrepressible spirits of their age.” Robert Arkwright became 
an admirer of the young country actress, and the opposition 
on the part of the Arkwright family was eventually overcome. 
Fanny Kemble had all the Kemble beauty and charm, with 
‘““a character of childish simplicity that made it almost 
angelic in youth,” an expression well rendered in her portrait 
by Opie at Sutton. ‘ There was something very peculiar,” 
writes Mrs. Butler, ‘“‘ about the single-minded, simple-hearted 
genuineness of Mrs. Arkwright which gave her an unusual 
charm of unconventionality and fervid earnestness to her 
manner and conversation. I remember her telling me with 

the most absolute con- 


viction, that she 
thought wives were 
bound implicitly — to 


obey their husbands, 
for she believed that 
at the Day of Judg- 
ment husbands would 
be answerable for 
their wives’ souls.” 
This gifted woman 
seemed to Mrs. Butler 


. AUN Ft r 


at variance with her 
surroundings, ‘“‘the 
one tiny drop of 
water in the middle 
of a globe of ice.” 
Her neighbour, the 
Duke of Devonshire, 
was her constant 


friend, and when the 
Arkwrights visited 
London, Devonshire 
House was, if they 
chose it, their hotel. 
The Duke’s attach- 
ment to her induced 
him towards the end 
of his life to take a 
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house in the little fishing 
village of Cullercoats, on 
the north coast, where 
Mrs. Arkwright spent a 
great deal of her time, and 
where she died. 

Derbyshire has been 
neglected by the county 
historian, and Sutton Scars- 
dale has had little but a 
passing mention from the 
architectural point of view. 
Dr. Cox, in his ‘‘ Churches 
of Derbyshire,” is naturally 
more interested in the little 
Decorated church hard by 
the Hall than the Hall 
itself, which dwarfs and 
overshadows it. It would 
be impossible for church 
and Hall to be closer than 
on the north side, unless. 
the Hall was built against 
the church, for a very short 
passage leads from the 
hall into the north aisle. 
When he wrote the north 
side of the tower and the 
west end of the north 
aisle were actually used as 
supports for some of the 
outbuildings—‘‘washhouses,. 
we believe ’’—which were 
built against them, and the 
tower was utilised to form 
one side of a red_ brick 
chimney which ran up the 
exterior of the tower to the 
very summit. The chimney 
has, however, been taken 
down, and the church, 
though an odd neighbour 
to the fine classic house, is 
not now disfigured by -its 
outliers. 

The house, a square 
classic building of biscuit- 
coloured ashlar from the 
Rang Quarry, a mile away, 
stands magnificently. A 
giant Corinthian order 


_reaches from the ground to 


the bold blocked cornice, 
surmounted by a_ balus- 
trade. Blocked by the little 
church on the south side, 
the main fronts are the 
north and the east, or 
garden front, which is the 
richest architecturally. The 
centre of the garden front 
is marked by a_ pediment 
bearing the coat of arms 
of the Earls of Scarsdale, 
on a saltier engrailed nine 
annulets, with their sup- 
porters and a trophy of 
arms. The. north front 1s. 
similarly treated with- an 
order, but is, not ‘like the 
east front, rusticated, and 
its central feature is a 
pedimented doorway. The 
fine colour and texture of 
the stone and the preser- 
vation of the original sash- 
barring in all except two 
ground floor windows on the 
east front, and the sharp- 
ness of the carved detail 
add to the sum _ of its 
imposing effect. : 

It is-often very difficult 
to determine the date of an 
old house, for records of the 
building rarely survive, or if 
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they do, they are 
hidden in unvisited 
muniment rooms. 
Tradition is a vague 
and unreliable guide, 
and the brief notices 
of Sutton have dated 


it as ‘‘ 17th Century,” 
“about 1740” and 
“1790.” ThetZold 


house that was forti- 
fied for the king and 
plundered by the 
Parliamentarians is so 
cased in and incorpo 
rated in the later 
eighteenth century 
structure that all 
visible traces except 
the oak baluster stair- 
case, t which is now 
the back stairs, have 
disappeared. But 
there is very sufficient 
and precise record of 
the building of the 
house in a lead plate 
found under the grass 
of the courtyard ad- 
joining the church. 
The ‘description runs 
as follows : 

This house was begun 
to be rebuilt in the vear 
1724by the order of the Right 
Honourable Nicholas, Earl of 
Searsdale. Francis Smith of Warwick, gentleman architect, Edward Poynton 
of Nottingham, gentleman carver, Thomas Broral of Warwick, gentleman 
joiner, Francis Butcher of Duckmanton, carpenter, Albert Artari, gentleman, 
and Francis Vossali, gentleman, Italians, who did the stuke work (sic), Joshua 
Reading of Derby, gentleman painter, Joshua Needham of Derby, gentle- 
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Portraits of Mr. Arkwright’s celebrated pointers. 


man plasterer, William Jeffrey of Chesterfield, plumer (sic), Thomas How of 
Westminster, gentleman upholsterer. John Wilks of Birmingham, 
locksmith, John Lillyman, gentleman steward, John Christian, 
gardener, John Nott, gentleman keeper. 


gentleman 
gentleman 
In the year 1728 the great pond in 


the Park was made. 
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Only the local carpenter from 
Duckmanton, it seems, escapes the 
addition of gentleman in the roll of 
the men who were responsible for 
Sutton. The architect Francis Smith 
of Warwick heads the list, and it is 
satisfactory to get some definite record 
of the work of that mysterious person 
who gets scant notice in the “ Dic- 
tionary of Architecture,’ where his 
name is given as James Smith, though 
it is noted that in Dallaway’s edition 
of Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of Painting,”’ 
the name is Francis. It was Smith 
of Warwick who built Stoneleigh 
Abbey in Warwickshire about 1721, 
and whose portrait hangs there; and 
another Derbyshire house in the near 
neighbourhood, Wingerworth, which 
was completed in 1729, shows the 
same architectural handwriting as 
Stoneleigh and Sutton. These three 
contemporary houses are to the credit 
of Smith of Warwick; and about 
1745 Philip Lord Wenhman, pulled 
down portions of the old abbey build- 
ing at Thame and set up his additions, 
his architect being ‘ Mr. Smith, an 
architect of Coventry.” There was a 
Smith connected with Gibbs in the 
building of the Radcliffe Library, and 
of Ditchley, which was built in 1722. 
It is not certain that 
the ‘*‘Warwick’’ 
Smith, architect of 


© 


. and Steneleigh, is the 
=~ “Smith” of Thame, 
Barnsley and 
Ditchley, but it is 
highly probable from 
the similarity of the 
Italian stucco work 
in these houses. Two 
Italian stucco- 
workers were at work 
at Ditchley, Vessal 
(the Vossali of the 
Sutton inscription) 
and Serena; Artari, 
whose name alse 
occurs in the inscrip- 
tion, was responsible 
for the plasterwork 
at Houghton, which 
was begun in 1722; 
and Gibbs menticns 
his name with 
Bagutti, another 
Italian craftsman, 
with peculiar com- 
placency as the lead- 
ing men in their craft. 
The entrance hall and 
the first floor ball- 
room above it at 
Sutton show the 
Italians’ character- 
istic decorative 
scheme, which is very 
like that in the 
billiard-room at 
Ditchley, consisting, 
as it does, of plaster 
medallions with bas 
reliefs and floral 
surrounding , scroll- 
work. 

In the entrance 
hall the medallions 
which form the centre 
pieces of the wall 
panels above the 





fireplaces are 
bronzed, and the 
“COUNTRY LIFE.’ ornamental scrolling 
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here and on the ceiling is picked -out. with gold; 
Corinthian pilasters rising from floor to | ceiling divide 
the wall spaces, and the doorways have a_ curved 
pedimented doorhead. The decoration of the hall is .as 
Vessali and Artari left it; in the drawing-room on the first 
floor, however, the marble chimneypiece dates from the 
middle years of the eighteenth century. The dining-room 
is the only room wainscoted in unpainted wood, and _ here 
the panelling is typical of the period, with its low dado and 
lofty vertical panels reaching to an enriched cornice and 
divided by fluted pilasters. The chimneypiece is of local 
material, dove grey and white Derbyshire marble, which was 
freely used in Derbyshire houses ; and on the walls hang a 
collection of Kemble portraits, ranging from the greatest 
of the Kembles, Mrs. Siddons, to the least famous, but not 
the least charming, Fanny Arkwright as St. Cecilia, who 
hangs over the chimneypiecce. 

The gardens of the early eighteenth century were as 
distinct creations as the great houses of Hawkmoor, Vanburgh 
or Smith that dominated them; and the terraced gardens 
conditioned by the lie of the ground, the great stone and brick 
enclosing walls set with stone balls and urns, and the broad 
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pathways at Sutton are as characteristic as the facades ot 
the house. Many of the garden ornaments, such as the set of 
great marble vases were brought from Trentham. the stone 
vases with lead handles, by the * silver”’ border, from the de- 
molished Northumberland House; the two gates of Spanish 
ironwork were, however, set up in their places by Mr. William 
Arkwright, the present owner. Perhaps the debts of the 
builder, Lord Searsdale, stood in the way of waterworks 
or of elaborate planting schemes in which his generation 
delighted, for there is but one avenue and traces of a smaller 
avenue to diversify the open rolling outlook from the gardens. 
There is no lead statuary scattered in the gardens to terminate 
a perspective or adorn the centre of a parterre, and the stat ues 
that were around the roof, as we see them in contemporary 
engravings, were melted down when one of their company, 
Diana, fell through the skylight, as is recorded in the family 
correspondence. But though Diana and her companions 
have disappeared from the balustraded roof, Sutton Scarsdale 
has been preserved otherwise untouched and unenlarged 
since the days when the fourth Lord Scarsdale exceeded 
his revenues in creating this fine house in the reign fo 
the first George. M. JOURDAIN. 





THE SUTTON SCARSDALE KENNEL 


YR a great many years past the number of field dogs 

associated with Sutton Scarsdale has reflected the 

sporting tastes of its owner. It may be said of Mr. 

Arkwright that whatever he has taken in hand he has 

done thoroughly. As a controversialist he is hard to 
beat, because he never becomes 
interested in a subject that he 
is not prepared to master. In 
his early days he was an ex- 
hibitor and judge at dog shows, 
as well as a mcst ardent sup- 
porter of all that was best in 
working dogs. He joined the 
Kennel Club as long ago as 
1876, when thai body was but 
a few vears old, and two years 
later he was put upon the 
committee, where his judgment 
and enthusiasm were highly 
valued by his colleagues, and 
it was with genuine regret that 
they parted with him some 
fifteen years later. Whatever 
may have been his earlier views, 
he reached the conciusion that 
breeding for show points was 
inimical to working qualities, 
and gradually he cut himselt 
adrift entirely from the exhibi- 
tion world. ; 

A complete severance did 
not come at once, however, 
for it was not until 1907 that 
he wrote his swan song. 
Having agreed to judge at 
the Kennel Club show of that MR. WILLIAM 
year, he repented before the 
day, and asked to be released trom his engagement. ‘‘ I have 
for some considerable time wondered,’’ he said, ‘‘if I were 
benefiting gundogs by judging ‘sporting classes’ at shows, and 
by awarding prizes where there was such a conspicuous lack 
of workmanlike appearance in most of the exhibits; and it 
seems to me that my classes at Brecon and Shrewsbury have 
been the last straws to break my connection with deg shows in 
Great Britain, as evidenily the type of show dogs continues to 
aeteriorate ; and to award prizes and championships to untyfpical 
animals is to stultify myself and mislead tne public. 

I have therefore come to the depressing conclusion that I am 
defeated in my struggle to reconcile the show ring and the stubble 
field—defeated by the vast number of shows which tempt persons 
to keep working breeds solely for exhibition. I shall, therefore, 
cease in future from judging and showing gundogs at the English 
shows, in the hope that the difference between the types of show 
dogs and working dogs mav become as accentuated in setters and 
pointers as it is at the present day in spaniels, and that thus we 
may prescrve the true sporting deg from further contamination.” 


Tnroughout his life Mr. Arkwright has been closely identified 
with the pointer, his monograph on which is characterised by 
much erudition and displays considerable research. ‘The liking 
must have been inherited on the maternal side, at any rate, 


as his mother kept the breed. A certain type of pointer was 





ARKWRIGHT AND ONE OF HIS POINTERS. 


anathema to Mr. Arkwright, bearing traces, in his opinion, of 
recent cross2s with the foxhound, which made the gundog unruly, 
as well as impairing his nose. Knowing what a stickler for purity 
he is, it was somewhat surprising a few years ago to read of a 
French writer accusing Mr. Arkwright of using a bloodhound 
in order to obtain his famous strain of black pointers. The 
denial was emphatic: ‘‘ Of course I have never introduced any 
extraneous blood into the pointer, and have never dreamt ot! 
crossing with a bloodhound. You can take it from me 
that I have found the pointer to be the most beautiful, the most 
intelligent, the most industrious, the most active of dogs; and, 
therefore, in my opinion, he would only be deteriorated by the 
introduction of any alien blood.” French sportsmen were not 
unfamiliar with the Sutton Scarsdale dogs at one time, Mr. 
Arkwright’s famous black pointer, Tap, winning at some trials 
in Normandy in 1894. 
Few men have done more for the promotion of field trials, whether 


At home Tap enjoyed a run of successes. 


for pointers and setters cr spaniels. Indeed, he was responsible 


for starting working trials for the little dogs. A.C, S. 
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By Percy Macaquolp. 
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Fic. 1.—TrESTLE TABLE, OAK, one end only shown. 








N dealing with the evolution of English tables, it is 
necessary to bear in mind how little our furniture altered 
from Elizabethan times until the Restoration, but the 
table and the bed have been the two articles of furni- 
ture symbolical of domestic law and custom ever since 

the Roman era. 

Until the middle of the sixteenth century, tables were of 
trestle shape, crude in design and made of oak or elm, the 
wealthy classes concealing the roughness of construction by 
embroidered table linen at meals, and carpets at other times ; 
the long side tables would always have been left uncovered 
except on great occasions. Early seventeenth century records 
of tables, their cloths and the manner of entertainment, are 
numerous. In the correspondence of Mr. Chamberlain to 
Sir Dudley Carleton, 1616-17, he mentions that ‘ In Whitsun 
week, the Countess of Arundel made a great feast at 
Highgate to the Lord Keeper, the two Lord Justices, the 
Master of the Rolls and I know not who else. It was 
after the Italian manner, with four courses and _ four 
table cloths one under another, and when the first course 
and table cloth were taken away, the Master of the 
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Circa 1600. Property of Lady Henry Grosveuor. 








Rolls, thinking all had been done, said Grace as_ his 
manner is when no Divines are ‘present, and was _ after- 
wards ‘well laughed at for his labour.”” Again, Sir John 
Finett in his memoirs, 1622, says: ‘‘ At the end of dinner 
the table was uncovered and various toasts were drunk 
usque ad ebrietatem.” 

The principal source of good linen at that time was 
Flanders, and Moryson in his Itinerary, alluding to Laarlem, 
says: ‘‘ This citie makes great store of linnen clothes and hath 
some five hundred spinsters in it.’ Later, in 1663, in his 
travels he makes an interesting note on this same industry: 
* We visited Eaarlem, the weavers of holland, tiffany, camlet. 
damask ; at the damask weavers we saw a very rich table 
cloth having the English arms and many curious figures 
in it; it hath been three years making for the Prince of 
Orangc.’’ Important guests appear to have been occasionally 
seated at the side tables, for at the Investiture of Prince 
Henry, son of James I, with the title of Prince of Wales, it 
is noted that ‘‘ The Knights of the Bath cloathed in long 
roabes of purple satten with hoods of the same lined and 
edged with white taffetas, gave their attendance upon the 





Fic. 2.--Drawer-Top TABLe, extended to full length, oak, with carved bulbous legs and jrame. Circa 1600. Property of 


the Earl of Derby. 
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Fic. 3.—DrAwEr-Top TABLE, extended to half-length, cak, with checkered marqueterie frame, carved bulbous legs and moulded 
stretchers. Circa 1005. Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Prince at his creation and dined that day in his presence at 
a side board as is already declared.” 

It is interesting to find many records of the actual cost 
of long oak tables, which continued in use well into the 
eighteenth century, such as the “ Inventory of Godes of Peter 
Fretvile of Stavely taken and prysed 17th Feb 1581. Item 
in the Eall one Longe table, 11 long fourems X shillings.”’ 
This must evidently have been a general price, as again a little 
later the inventory of goods and chattels of Anthonie Mosley 
of Manchester, 1607, mentions: ‘‘ Itm a table with tressels 
and lose bords under the cloth Xs.’ These articles of furni- 
ture were jealously retained in families, the will of Dame Alice 
Wandesford of this date inferring the domestic importance 
of these objects: ‘‘ And I declare that the great long oaken 
table and frame in my great chamber at Lipswell was left 
there by my cozen Antony Norton for his wife when she went 
away to be restored to her.” The table or top, is here distinctly 


specified apart from the frame. Confusion sometimes arises 
in reading old wills and inventories, for pictures, tric-trac 
boards, panels with inscriptions, such as the Commandments, 
were also called tables. In a list of New Year gifts in 1550 
to—** Marye the Quene”’ were ‘* Two littel rounde blak tables 
thone of the phisnamy of the Emperour and the Kings 
Majestie thother of the King of Boheme and his wif.” And 
in an inventory of the goods of Stationers’ Hall in 1558 is 
the following sentence: ‘‘ In counsell plour item a table of 
the names of the auncients,”’ the next entry being ‘* A newe 
joyned drawing table.” This gives the approximate date of 
the introduction of joined tables, which with their firm frame 
and legs gradually superseded the somewhat unstable trestle 
shape with its loose top, to which accidents must have con- 
tinually occurred. At the Masque of Blackness, Twelfth Night, 
1605, Sir Dudley Carleton describes one of these mishaps as 
follows: ‘* The dress of the Queen and Court Ladies was rich, 





Fic. 4.--SINGLE Top TABLE, Oak, with plain semi-bulbous legs and carved oak frame. 


height 2jt. 6ins. Circa 1620. 


Length 5ft. 4ins., width 2jt. 5ins., 
Property of Mrs. Percy Macquoid. 
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but too light and courtezan like, for such great ones. Instead 


of vizzards, their faces and arms up to the elbows were painted 
black. The night’s work concluded with a banquet in-the 


great chamber, which was so furiously assaulted that down 
went tables and tressles before one bit was touched.” 

lig. 1 shows one end of an interesting trestle table, 
while Figs. 2 and 3 represent fine drawer-top tables, all czvca 


1600. The last perfect specimen, from the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, is a parlour or guest table, one side of the drawer- 
top being extended in order to explain: the mechanism, and 
though early seventeenth century oak carving and inlay is 
neither as sculpturesque nor as interesting as that of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, the clean architectural proportions of this early 
Jacobean example are most excellent and representative ; 
the very solid tops surmounting a frame inlaid with neat 
chequer-work marqueteric are completely in scale with the 
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LonG HALL SIDE TABLE, Oak, with baluster-shaped legs and grooved frame at Colleton. 


15th, 1919. 


Circa 1630. 


rather flat carving of the bulbous cup and cover legs ; the 
sliding tops‘do not oversail the frame, and give a sense of 
compact strength. The piece has altered little in its appear- 
ance, the surface never having been covered with the brown 
varnish and staining so often disfiguring Elizabethan and 
Jacobean oak; this light colour justifies the presumption 
that the whole aspect of oak panelled rooms and furniture 
was not depressing in the darkness now considered repre- 
sentative of those times. 

Another excellent table with a plain top (Fig. 4) possesses 
the same :thick-set:and admirable proportions, and exactly 
represents the type of smaller size in use about 1620. The 
strength of timber used in its construction has rendered it 
practically indestructible ; the preservation of such pieces in 
sound condition is consequently very frequent. Fig. 5 is a 
fine joined side table of about 1630, where the simple grooving 


Fic. 6.—-TABLECLOTH, with red and yellow silk cenire and silk needlework sides, polychrome 


pattern on yellow ground. 


Circa 1620. 


Property of Mrs. Percy Macquoid. 
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of the frieze is 
admirably adapted 
to its great length, 
the baluster-shaped 
legs. showing a new 
departure. Few of 
the small orna- 
mental tables made 
early in the century 
have survived, but 
one at Hardwick, 
inlaid with play- 
ing cards, and 
another at Hatfield, 
entirely covered 
with plaques of 
pearl shell, prove 
that great care was 
sometimes bestowed 
upon them. | When 
plain, a decorative 
cloth tied with small 
cords or buttoned 
at the corners 
covered the legs 
almost to the 
ground. At the 
King’s reception in 
Coventry, 1617, “A 
table was placed for 
him covered with a 
carpett of broade 
greene cloath harg- 
inge down to the 
grounde, and fringed 
with Naples _ silke, 
and in the middle 
of the same the armes of all the Kingdomes_richlye 
embroidered, and on eyther syde the King’s Armes, were 
the armes of the towne richley embroydered.” Fig. 6 
shows one of these tablecloths, the centre of red and 
yellow damask has needlework sides; silk or velvet was 
generally used for the centres, being easily renewable. In 
this instance the sides have been reduced by the 
loss of the top borders. These tablecloths are rare objects, 


FIG. 7. 





Fic. 8.—TABLE, OCTAGONAL Oak, and arcaded. Circa 1610. 


Carpenters’ Company. 
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TABLE, OAK, with flat top and swing leg, not visible in illustration ; 
lop is lifted to explain use. Circa 1625. 
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having been de 
stroyved or cut up for 
other purposes. 

A beautiful ex 
ample of an octa 
gonal oak — joined 
table (Fig. 8), circa 
r6DO)..tS- inthe 


possession ot the 
Carpenters’ Com- 
pany. Here the 


well proportioned 
legs are fluted, the 
motive being re 
peated where they 
intersect the frame, 
which again repeats 
the same treatment. 
The cross” stretcher 
is. perfectly — plain, 
for no elaboration 
of this feature was 
attempted until 
alter the  Restora 
tion. Fig. go IS a 
joined stool of simi 
lar design, and stools 
of this kind would 
always have accom- 
panted such a 
table. 

Phese stools, 
when not in use, lay 
on the stretchers of 
5 ordinary tables, which 
Victoria and Albert Museum. were incomplete 

without a set of 
stools. Examples can still be seen of this combination. At 
St. Donat’s Castle is an oak table, civca 1640, with a set of 
six stools lying on its stretchers, conf: ‘ History of English 
Furniture,” Vol I., page 205, with long side tables, forms 
took the place of stools, as naturally these could accommodate 
many more; such seats are still in daily use in colleges and 
other old dining-halls. 

Another Jacobean innovation was the flap table with a 
swing leg, of which Fig. 7 is an early 
instance. Such pieces served many 
purposes in bedrooms, being used as 
washstands, for meals, games of 
chance, and cards, all of which took 
place in important bedchambers. 
The low relief of the pretty carving 
infers a date circa 1625, and with 
its circular frame marks an important 
step in table making. 





STOOL TO MATCH Fic. 8, OAK, 


FIG. 9. 

with grooved balustered legs and arcaded 

vail. Circa 1610. Size, length ft. 6ins., 

height 1/t. roins. Property of Sir George 
Donaldson. 


Property of the 
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NATURE NOTES 


THE FLOCKING OF BIRDS. 


HE rooks do not sport or play about when they are 
flying home at the end of the day. I see them winging 
their way across the curve of the bay towards their 
rookery, steadily and directly, in a succession of groups 
like workmen coming away from a_ factory. They 
call to each other as they go, but there is no loitering, for 
there are no places to drop into on the way. Even the stragglers 
are rarely far behind, and when a single bird is exceptionally 
late it evidently tries to make up time. It is very different 
when they are bent on a frolic, tor then the jackdaws often join 
them in their game, and occasionally the seagulls join in too. 

The game seems to be a sort of aerial dance, whirling round 
and reund, and in and out to the accompaniment of a great deal 
of cawing on the part of the rooks, of cheery chattering and 
‘ chacking ”’ from the jackdaws, and wild laughing and screaming 
from the gulls. The evolutions are performed at a great height, 
and it is bewildering to watch the specks swiftly moving in a maze 
of changing positions far up against the blue sky, for it is usually 
a bright day that seems to be selected for the display. 

A morning or two ago I saw from my bedroom window 
a great flight of jackdaws indulging in these manocuvres. At 
first | thought it was a flock of starlings from their movements. 
They were flying swiftly in a dense mass, then suddenly they 
wheeled round, and in succession formed a series of wondertul 
evolutions. They spread out in the shape of a fan, clustered 
again, and went wheeling round and round like a_ whirlpool 
of black specks. Next they assumed the shape of a cornucopia 
and swiftly changed from that to a maze of threading in and out 
like a musical ride. So simultaneous were the changes of position 
that it seemed es if there must have been someone in command, 
and that every order was instantaneously obeyed by every bird 
in the g-ext flock. 

kooks apparently hold mass meetings occasionally for less 
sportive reasons. I have seen a flock of some hundreds solemnly 
sitting in a field 
in irregular rows, 
one behind the 
other, and — all 
facing in one direc- 
tion, like a congre- 
gation in. church. 
And this resem- k : we 
blance was accen- N BRASS . = 
tuated by the 
silence broken now 
and then by some 
individual cawing, 
and at intervals 
by an outburst of 
bird 
uttering responses. 
Sometimes, again, 
you may see a 
flock clustered in a big ring as if they had assembled for the 
discussion of some question affecting the community. 

Starlings have the tribal instincc strongly implanted in them. 
They may break up into pairs in the spring and summer when 
they are attending to the nesting and the rearing of the young, but 
when these are fledged they all congregate in the autumn in great 
flocks and move about in masses as if only one mind moved 
them 

They alight on the ground or in trees, and they move off 
again as if by word of command, and their games in the air as 
they sport above their roosting places have the same appearance 
of concerted evolutions. It is a singularly beautiful sight to 
watch a cloud ot starlings suddenly rise with deafening noise of 
wings and voices from a thicket, alternately blending and 
dividing, like carefully drilled cavalry doing a musical ride at a 
military tournament, only with immensely greater rapidity of 
movement. 

Many of the small shore birds, also, perform beautiful and 
graceful evolutions as if they had been carefully trained in massed 
movements. You see them moving swiftly along like a dark 
shadow, and then instantaneously the shadow is transformed into 
a silvery glittering cloud as they wheel and show the light under 
sides of their bodies and wings. 

One would very much like to know something about the 
mental motive power of these games in the air. ibe, Gig OS 


voices as il 


CHILDREN’S SPORT GAMES. 


A propos of one of your recent ‘‘ Nature Notes,” I was 
interested in watching, a day or two ago, the children of the village 
in Somerset in which I live playing the game of ‘‘ Stray Hound.” 
One of the boys represented the hound, and his part was to slink 
down the village street, while the others posted in concealment, 
along the route, were the local dogs, and their business was to 
rush out when the hound passed, yapping and pretending to 
bite his legs. Towards the end of the street the little mob drove 
the stray hound into a corner and went through the pantomime 
of biting his hind legs. The velping of the persecuted hound 
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A CONGREGATION OF 


and the barking and yapping of the other dogs were perfectly 
imitated. Children living in a hunting district are keenly ob- 
servant of everything connected with sport, and here in the centre 
of the stag-hunting country one of their favourite games is 
hunting the stag. Some of the boys can reproduce with wonderful 
accuracy the voice and hound language of the huntsman, the 
sound of the horn, the whistle when a stag has been viewed, 
and the music of the pack in full cry. As they run through the 
woods it sounds exactly as if the hounds were hunting close by, 
and the fun of the game is to delude people into believing that 
there is really a hunt going on. 


MIGRATION OF PINTAIL DUCKS FROM DENMARK TO 
FINLAND. 


That pintail ducks wintering in Denmark migrate to Finnish 
Lapland in the spring to nest is shown by four birds marked 
with 1ings in Denmark, where they were captured in the autumn. 
The first wes marked with one of Herr Chr. C. Mortensen’s rings, 
No. 230, on the Island of Fané, off the west coast of Denmark, 
on September 21st, 1908, and shot near Kemitarvi in Finnish 
Lapland on August 4th, 1909, being accompanied by two hallf- 
fledged young ones. This was 1o 14-28 months after marking, 
and it had travelled 1,610 kilometres. The information was sent 
by Herr Han Kalle Kerkelé. The second was marked at the 
same place with ring No. 271 on October ist, 1908, and shot 
eleven months later in late August or early September, 1,640 
kilometres away, near to the village of Vuontistarvi in Finnish 
Lapland, the information being sent by a forester named T. 
Mantell. : 

The third, an old drake, was also marked in the same place 
with a Mortensen ring, numbered 519, on October 19th, rgoo. 
It was shot by a fisherman in South Finland on April 24th, roro, 
having travelled 1,060 kilometres, the informant being Professor 
S. E. Rosberg. This record is interesting, as it was, from the date 
it was shot, in all probability on migration further north, possibly 


also to Finnish 
Lapland. The 
fourth was also 


marked on_ the 
Island of Fan6é 
with ring No. 25 
at the end  < 
September, 1908, 
and was found 
dead in a fishing 
net. in the Lake 
of Nulustarvi in 
the parish of 
Muonio in Finnish 
Lapland on the 
last day of May, 
1914, five years 
and eight months 
after marking, 
having travelled 1,620 kilometres. The information was published 
in the newspaper Kaleva of June 9th, 1or4. 


H. W. 


ROOKS. 


ROBINSON. 
KESTRELS. 


Strolling round yesterday on the look-out for a rabbit, I 
happened across a labourer carting manure, who remarked that 
there were more rats than rabbits in the hedges. ‘‘ And as for 
mice,” said he, “‘ the fields are full of them.’’ ‘‘ The more work 
for kestrels,’’ I replied; ‘‘ they should be protected.” ‘‘ So 
they should, sir,’’ answered my friend. ‘‘ Why, when I was 
ploughing the ‘ Keeper’s field’ last month it was full of mice, 
and a kestrel followed the plough like a gull will. He fair 
frightened me the first time he came down, for he pitched right 
between the plough handles, and I couldn’t think for a moment 
what it was. But so sure as ever I moved a mouse, down he'd 
come and whip it up. Alongside the horses, or the plough, or me, 
it was all one to him ; he didn’t care a rap for any of us.” ‘*‘ How 
many times did he come?” I asked, ‘‘a dozen perhaps ?” 
‘““ He came all day long while I was at work and kept it up the 
whole week we were there,’”’ was the answer. Probably there 
might have been a pair, taking turns at the sport, but the plough- 
man spoke only of one. In view of the fact that they had no 
young to feed, sport, perhaps, was as great an inducement as 
hunger, but the value of the kestrel te the farmer is so pointed 
by this incident iG es Bn Can Oo 


’ 


WHISTLING TO THE CAT. 

An orange-coloured cat which I have had for some time 
becomes exceedingly restless if anyone whistles, and after 
wandering about from person to person for a while trying to 
see from whom the sound comes, he will climb up on to the knee 
of the whistler and attempt to brush his head against his lips; 
but certainly his excitement is pleasurable, ‘for nothing will 
induce him to go away. It is quite open to speculation whether 
the excitement many animals show at some particular noise is 
that of pleasure or active dislike, for often dogs, when music 
is played, sit howling in a melancholy fashion. 5. 
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LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
Uncensored Celebrities, by E. T. Raymond. (T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd.) 
F the French Revolution it was said that the 
actors were pigmies on the most colossal stage 
ever set by fate, but the French Revolution would 
be little more than a side-show in the great drama 
of which we are now witnessing the conclusion 
of the fifth act. During such fighting as men never knew 
before, revolutions as bloody as that of Paris have, amid 
scenes of horror we are only beginning to realise, changed 
the destinies of millions, and yet have been extraneous to the 
main line of events. The civilisation of the world has been 
assailed and shaken more roughly than some people realise 
at the moment, and the end—if we take that end to be the 
establishment of universal peace—is yet far off. But as 
long as history is written an endeavour will be made to 
satisfy a thirst for knowledge as to the actors in this, the 
greatest tragedy ever witnessed by the world. In the French 
Revolution it is said that the atmosphere was full of big ideas, 
but these ideas were handled by small men. Would this 
description apply to the greater drama which the twentieth 
century has ushered in? A reading of Mr. Raymond’s 
Uncensored Celebrities does not finally answer the question. 
Yet the writer has many qualifications for doing so. We 
would not call him absolutely dispassionate because he is 
human, and therefore has leanings toa party. That leaning is 
plainly to Liberalism, understood as embracing a wide range 
of opinion. But if he is not free from party bias he is probably 
as free as earnest men can be. At any rate, he is able to depict 
his characters without unduly accentuating either their 
merits or their defects. Further, he has a gift of irony that 
is at times quizzical and apparently very little hero-worship 
in his composition or undiluted admiration for anybody in 
particular. Whether he has weight of intellect enough to 
face a final judgment is doubtful. His value is that only of 
a contemporary witness. That fact operates in two opposite 
directions. It gives him vividness and verisimilitude on 
one hand, and on the other leads to a magnification of what 
was seen at too short a distance. In a very clever presenta- 
tion of General Smuts, he says that “‘ in the England of 1918 
our little men are rather bigger than their thoughts and words,” 
which, if you come to think of it, is a two-edged kind of a 
compliment. He thinks our public men, speaking generally, 
are carefully swathed in cant, so that it is difficult to make 
them out very clearly. He makes the point that expression 
was found for our inarticulate multitudes, not by the native- 
elected statesmen, but by two outsiders, President Wilson 
and General Smuts. As he puts it, we have had “ to choose 
between undiluted Outhwaite and Lansdowne neat.” In 
the end he thinks that ‘ not so far from each other and very 
far from us.”’ Naturally, his first study is that of Mr. Lloyd 
George. After recalling what Gainsborough said of the 
Droeshout portrait of Shakespeare, that it was ‘“‘ as damned 
stupid a head as ever I saw,” he asks what degree of mis- 
judgment might be possible if, after a lapse of a century, 
Mr. George was shown opening a bazaar or patting an election 
baby. But he considers that Mr. Augustus John’s portrait 
“reveals the true personality of Mr. George better than many 
volumes of Hansard and the Parliamentary sketch-writers.”’ 
He follows this with a fine description : 

In regarding it one begins to understand why the subject stands where 
he is to-day. One realises for the first time that there is great strength in 
the man. Physical strength first, despite the lack of inches; sturdy build, 
bull neck, powerful shoulders, the whole man approximating to that Southern 
European type which produces the greatest masters of swordsmanship, a 
type that surprises in the test of battle those northerners who are prone to 
overvalue mere stature. One feels that in other times and other circum- 
stances the owner of this physique might have fought many duels and yet 
died in his bed. As things are, one is not surprised to learn that he bears 
fatigue easily, can sleep anywhere and at any time, and is not readily daunted 
by difficulties, so long as they challenge his interest. In the features can be 
read an inflexibility of purpose compatible with infinite pliability of method ; 
an impatience of opposition ; even a certain ruthlessness—one of the abler 
Roman Emperors of the later period, from Illyria or Spain, might have much 
such a face. ‘ 

Of the Prime Minister’s gift of expression he says: 
“He has the great advantage of being a real orator in an age 
when oratory hardly exists,” and he quotes the following 
as an example of the orator’s ability to say a simple thing 
effectively : 

“© We have been living in a sheltered valley for generations. We have 
been too comfortable and too self-indulgent, many, perhaps, too selfish, and 
the stern hand of fate has scourged us to an elevation where we can see the 


everlasting things that matter—the great peaks we had forgotten, of Duty, 
Honour, Patriotism, and, clad in glittering white, the towering pinnacle of 
Sacrifice pointing like a rugged finger to heaven.”’ 

An analysis of Mr. Asquith follows that of Mr. Lloyd 
George, and is equally independent and acute. It is recalled 
that Mr. Asquith played a very great part at the beginning 
of the war: 

Mr. Asquith’s words at this time were of almost incalculable worth to the 
Allies in a world still largely neutral, by no means unfriendly to Germany 
on general grounds, and keenly critical of all kinds of pretensions \ mis 
handling of our case might have had the gravest effects; it was, in fact 
handled with a supreme skill. 

After touching upon the weaknesses that led to his 
downfall he ends with a sentence that every honest mind will 
endorse. It is that, however opinions may differ as to Mr. 
Asquith’s political game, ‘he has always played it like a 
gentleman.”’ 

The two most severe studies are those respectively of 
Lord Derby and Sir Edward Carson. He describes the 
former as the Porthos of the British aristocracy, “ so rich, 
so insolently brave, with so much muscle.”’ 

From the study of Sir Edward Carson there is one picture 
which fixes itself on the memory. It was on that afternoon in 
the early summer of 1915 when the first Coalition Govern 
ment met at the House of Commons: 

A tall, gaunt man entered behind the Speaker's chair, and perched himself, 
like Poe’s raven on the bust of Pallas, at the verv extremity of the Treasury 
Bench. A very ravenlike personage, black, aloof, and sinister. He spoke 
to none. He listlessly turned over the pages of his order paper, yawned with 
the easy but terrifying grace of one of the higher carnivora, surveved the House 
with supercilious, heavy-lidded eyes, and presently went out. 

An admirable study on Lord Grey of Fallodon shows him 
a representative of the serious type of English character ; 
and, though we may have things to lament in regard to him, 
we have nothing to blush for. This surely is also true: 
“Viscount Grey’s mind is wholly innocent of irony. He 
went to the European fair with something of the guilelessness 
of Moses Primrose when he invested in the gold-rimmed 
spectacles.” 

Mr. Raymond's prejudices against the aristocracy come 
out very strongly in the article on Lord Lansdowne, and not so 
strongly but more piquantly in that on Lord Robert Cecil. 
Of all the new men in the Government his is the solitary 
figure which suggests large possibilities. This is the con- 
clusion reached by steps all of which are not equally fair or 
justifiable. 

Mr. Bonar Law is dismissed as a sort of embodiment of a 
wholesome mediocrity, and the Lord Chancellor with no 
greater respect. ‘‘‘ Dost know this water-fly?’ Hamlet’s 
words come trippingly to the tongue when one contemplates 
a career like this.” ‘ F. E.”’ is considered to be *‘ the eternal 
type of the ephemeral.” 

These sketches have obviously been compiled in many 
instances after first-hand observation. They form light 
and amusing reading in the present, and will have value in 
the future when the trend of affairs has been established 
and the fruits of each man’s work become known. 

But after all, the British politicians form only a fraction 
of the actors who took part in this play. To complete even 
the section which Mr. Raymond has begun it would be 
necessary to have similar studies of the politicians of other 
countries, those of Austria and Germany, as well as those of 
our great Allies, Italy, France, Russia and the United States. 
At the end it would still be difficult to say how far the great 
events of this remarkable era have been moulded or guided 
by the various Governments. It might be claimed with some 
show of truth that pressure from within very often forces 
a change of route. The Bolshevists in Russia certainly did 
so. German history has been modified to an enormous 
extent by the Socialism which was growing for three- 
quarters of the century before the war and came to power 
on the fall of militarism. In all the other countries the 
surface, as it were, has to a large extent been moved and 
shaken by the underworld. 

The Toys of Peace, by “Saki.” (The Bodley Head, 7s.) 
MR. H. H. MUNRO adopted the pen name of “ Saki” from a passage in 
FitzGerald’s ‘‘ Omar” : 
“* And when like her, O Saki, you shall pass 

Among the Guests, star-scattered on the grass, 

And in your joyous errand reach the spot 

Where I made one—turn down an empty glass.” 
Alas, that is the most we can do for him now. He was one of the brilliant 
band of authors who perished in the war. Many of these pieces will be 
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familiar to readers, as they originally appeared in the Morning Post, the 
Westminster Gazette, and the Bystander. They are light, lovable and ingenious, 
full of droll unexpected turns and felicities of phrase and incident. The first 
one, Which gives its name to the volume, is typical of the others. A serious- 
minded relative, egged on by an equally serious-minded sister, resolves to 
give children at Christmas a number of peace toys instead of the tin soldiers 
and other military make-believes to which they had been accustomed. The 
children, through playing at soldiers, had become quite learned in military 
manoeuvres, and are dismayed at the change. But they are not wanting 
in resource and, to the horror of their elders, they are found making the 
They have made a Louis XIV out 
from the paint- 


toys of peace act as the toys of war. 
of a plaster figure of Raikes, who invented Sunday schools ; 
box and the red ink pot they have obtained the necessary colour for his coat 
The virtuous Mrs. Hemans is transferred by similar legerdemain 
into a John Stuart Mill has been 
cleverly transformed into Marshal Saxe, and the municipal dustbin pierced 
with holes to accommodate the muzzles of imaginary guns, and represents 
It is most disturbing to the 


and so on. 
not very virtuous Madame Du Barry. 


the principal fortified position in Manchester. 
peace-minded relatives. 

* Louise ’’ is the story of a vigorous old member of the aristocracy named 
Jane Thropplestance, who out shopping was apt to forget things, and had 
actually forgotten her niece. The girl is found upstairs reading to the 
kitchenmaid, and the Aunt in Mornay’s, 
asked whether she had left two theatre tickets 
James Cushat-Prinkly—a_ very 


second ringing up where 


she has been enquiring, 


there. As delightful as any is the story of 
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good example, by the by, of the author's gift in nomenclature 
who goes out under the pressure of his relatives to take tea and pop 
the question to a lady whom he pictures with perfect insight as ‘“ seated 
at a low table, spread with an array of silver kettles and cream-jugs and 
delicate porcelain tea-cups, behind which her voice would tinkle pleasantly 
in a series of little friendly questions about weak or strong tea, how 
much, if any, sugar, milk, cream, and so forth.” It is the sort of thing 
he abominates, and on the way he calls on another lady, Rhoda Ellam, a 
sort of remote cousin “‘ who made a living by creating hats out of costly 
materials.” Rhoda welcomed him into a room that was workshop, sitting- 
room and kitchen combined, and without any useless phraseology made him 
very welcome to lots of brown bread and butter, good tea and her own 
pleasant informal chatter. After he was quite comfortable Rhoda suddenly 
asked why he had come to see her. She knows he has come into a fortune, 
and is in the hope that he is going to provide all his female relatives with hats. 
She is quite eager to take the order, even though she is frightfully rushed just 
now ; a condition to which she is accustomed because ‘“‘ we live in a series of 
rushes like the infant Moses.’’ So he leaves her engaged to be married, and 
he leaves the reader with Rhoda “ seated at a low table, behind a service of 
dainty porcelain and gleaming silver. There was a pleasant tinkling note 
in her voice as she handed him a cup.” 

It would be superfluous to go over each of the two score of sketches of 
which the book is composed. Some, as the one called ‘‘ Qail Seed,”’ are even 
better than those we have mentioned, and only a very small number are worse. 
The book will be read with a constant ripple of laughter. 





THE ESTAT 


THE EATON ESTATE SALE. 
ENANT farmers may not care much whether they are under ore 
landlord or another, but what they are greatly concerned about is 
fixity of tenure. When the Duke of Westminster announced his 
intention to dispose of portions of the Eaton 
taken by the tenants to safeguard 


and the value of combination to that end was recognised, a syndicate 


Estate, immediate 


steps were their interests, 


being formed with legal and other expert advisers. It is hardly necessary 
to say that, with the Duke of Westminster as vendor, and Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley acting for him, no misgivings were felt as to the perfect 
fairness and consideration with which they would be treated. Special 
measures were advisable because of the magnitude of the interests involved, 
and to render the work of realisation as easy and expeditious as possible. 
How well all the arrangements were made and carried out is generally known, 
and the whole transaction in all its bearings is another illustration of the friendlv 
relations between landowners and tenants, as well of the generous spirit of 
the former as of the prudence and energy of the latter. The facts are stated 
succinctly and accurately in the Chester Chronicle, as follows : 

* The sale of the outlying or western portion of the Duke of Westminster's 
Eaton Estate was concluded at Chester on Wednesday. The considerate 
manner in which His Grace has disposed of this portion of his landed property 
seems to have given genuine satisfaction to his late tenants. It will be re- 
membered that he wrote offering every consideration to tenants desiring to 
an interesting development was the formation of 
Probert, J.P., of Bretton, as 


chairman, who acquired by private negotiation the major portion of the 


become purchasers, and 
a svndicate of tenant farmers, with Mr. T. R 


property——that is some 6,99 acres 
“ The total area of the western portion of the estate—now practically 


comprised fifty-five of the 


all disposed of—amounted to 7,376 acres, and 
best equipped farms in Cheshire, twenty-six small holdings, the ‘ Grosvenor 
Arms,’ Pulford, and a hundred and forty-cight model cottages. The holdings 
not taken up by the tenant were sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
at Chester on Wednesday, and the sale was remarkable for brisk bidding 
and for prices that indicate a firm and probably well-founded faith in the 
future of agriculture 

* The entire property, sold publicly and privately, is said to have realised 
£330,000. ‘The Duke reserved all the schools, reading-rooms and parish halls 
on this portion of the estate, presenting them to the trustees on behalf of the 
several parishes. He is, of course, retaining the greater part of his Cheshire 


property In connection with the property disposed of, it may be 
whole of the sale arrangements were entrusted to 


Major Basil Kerr (His Grace’s agent) and Sir 


mentioned that the 
the competent hands of 
Howard Frank. 

‘Congratulations on the smooth and satisfactory transfer of the bulk 
of the property to the tenants is due to these two gentlemen, also to Mr. 
Probert (chairman of the syndicate), Mr. Frank Llovd (the well known 
auctioneer of Wrexham, whose ripe experience Was a valuable help), Mr. T. 
Moore Dutton (who acted as solicitor to the tenants’ syndicate), and Messrs 
Boodle, Hatfield and Co. (the Duke's solicitors). The purchasing tenants 
warmly appreciated both the Duke’s considerate action in giving facilities 
for them to purchase and the good offices of those tactful gentlemen who were 
intermediary parties to the very friendly and successful negotiations.” 

Mr. Joynson Hicks, M.P., has instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley to Gomshall and Shere, shortly, at 
Hanover Square. It extends to So acres. Next month the firm, jointly with 
David J. Chattell and Sons, will dispose of another property in 
the same county, Ashtead acres, Ashtead 
and Leatherhead. Surrey properties will also be submitted by Messrs. 
Alex. H. Turner and Co. in the City on March 25th, Hawks View, with 
6 acres at Cobham, and Little Firs, at Maybury Heath, Woking. 

Private transactions recently effected by Messrs. Harrods (Limited) 
The Hoo, Hitchin ; and Bellington 


offer Holmbury, neai 
Messrs. 


Grange, nearly 20 between 


jnclude the sale of Carr End, Reigate ; 


E MARKET 


End, Chesham; also of Belair, Gerrard’s Cross ; 
Wilts; and Chalden Mead, of 34 acres, at Caterham. 
The Astwell estate of 2,270 acres in Northants, including the Castle Farm 


The Cedars at Purton, 


of 380 acres with a very interesting old residence, will be sold at Banbury 
on March 6th by Messrs. Miller and Abbotts. 

Inclusive of small sums in respect of the timber, good prices have been 
obtained for farms in Shropshire which have been sold by Messrs. Barber 
and Son, among them Coalmoor, between Ironbridge and Wellington, 190 
acres, for £5,000; Nedge Farm, near Shifnal, 52 acres, for £2,652; and 
Lower Brands, 67 acres, in the same district, for £2,466. Messrs. Edwin 
Fear and Walker have sold, by private treaty, St. Dunstan’s, Littleton, 
a small residential freehold near Winchester. 

By the acquisition of Reaseheath Hall and 260 acres from the late Sir 
E. Cotton-Jodrell’s trustees, the Cheshire County Council will have a compact 
estate of 500 acres for the purposes of agricultural instruction. The newly 
purchased property adjoins Henhull Hall Farm, at present utilised as a county 
agricultural training centre. 

London and country sales during the first five weeks of the present year 
amount approximately to half a million sterling, exclusive of that (announced 
in these columns last week) of Lord Salisbury’s town house in Arlington 
Street, Piccadilly, which represents an additional £120,000. The first fairly 
full week’s work under the hammer in the City produced a total of nearly 
£100,000, the demand for business premises being the chief feature. Of these 
there were many excellent lots, including a freehold in James Street, near 
the Tube station at Bond Street, and it realised £1,670 under the hammer 
of Messrs. Elliott, Son and Boyton. Other good sales were effected by Messrs. 
Rogers, Chapman and Thomas, among their items being a block of corner 
premises, facing Victoria Station, and let at over {£2,000 a year, as 
well as premises in Warwick Street, Pimlico, and a parcel of freehold ground 
rents. Fi 

Securities of the latter type, with reversions in most cases in from 24 to 
38 years to licensed premises, made high prices through Messrs. Weatherall 
and Green. Many owners are considering the question of whether they should 
convert this class of property into cash. Present prices are very satisfactory, 
and, without venturing into the region of prophecy, it is sufficient to mention 
the fact, for the benefit of those who may have in their hands some small 
interest in licensed property. Recalling the sudden and severe fall in the 
value of such investments some few vears ago, the recent rise in prices should 
be noted. It is a fluctuating class of property, and the private owner may well 
consider whether the present tendency of values is likely to be maintained. 
With so many excellent opportunities in ordinary business premises, there 
would seem to be no reason for holding on to property with a precarious future. 
The brewer and the publican are the natural and proper holders, and for the 
time being they are affording others a favourable occasion to realise, and it 
will be wise to seize upon it. 

It seems that certain false and disparaging rumours have been circula ted 
as to the terms on which military camps were allowed to be established on 
the Duke of Portland’s estates. Messrs. Baileys, Shaw and Gillett, writing on 
His Grace’s behalf, state that ‘‘ the facts are as follows : At the commencement 
of the war the Duke of Portland voluntarily offered Welbeck Park, or any other 
portion of his Nottinghamshire estate, to the War Office for the establishment 
of military camps. In the result a large hutment camp was formed at Clipstone, 
and summer camps have also been formed in Welbeck Park and at Carburton, 
and there are still a number of soldiers at Clipstone and a less number occupy- 
ing the buildings at Welbeck. No rent, Government allowance, or billeting 
money has been asked for, or received, by the Duke of Portland, either directly 
or indirectly, for the use of the land. In addition to this, every possible 
facility has been given to the military authorities to assist them in 
training troops, regardless of any inconvenience caused to the estate, 
His Grace’s sole idea being to give as much help as was possible in a 
voluntary manner towards winning the war and without causing expense to 
the country.” ARBITER. 
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EAST ANGLIAN COTTAGES. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ** CountRY LIFE.”’] 

Sir,—Anent your article urging ‘‘ Local Materials in Cottage Building,” 
may I lay before your readers a method of bulding much in evidence in 
East Anglia? Who, travelling from Norfolk to London, whether by the 
Ipswich or Cambridge line, has not noticed tke numerous colour-washcd 
or black (tarred) cottage, farmhouse and agricul‘ural bu/ldings scattered 
practically all along the countryside ? Some of these are of studwork and 
plaster, scme of wattle and daub, but many are built of clay made up into 
lumps, sundried, and bu'It into the walls with a soft clay mixture as mortar. 
No Ime need be used, though sometimes it is mixed with the clay mortar. 
The preparation, digging, exposure and mixing with short straw are s’milar 
to the D.vonshire ‘‘ Cob” work, but in these parts the worked clay is thrown 
into moulds, and lumps are formed of, say, 18ins. by r2ins. by 6ins., or 18:ns. 
by gins. by 6:ns. for large sizes, and for inside walling or back'ng to brick-faced 
walls, 18:ns. by 6ins. by 6ins. The walls, naturally, are rough in texture and 
the joints are generally stopped up and besmeared with a thin coating or 
almost a wash of clay. This coating sometimes has lime mixed with it, but it is 
not necessary. Th’s is all that is needed to complete the walling, and there 
is a bulding—a malting that anyone can see at Tivetshall Station on the 
Ipswich line, about 2o00ft. long, 45ft. or 50ft. wide and three floors high, built 
of lumps r8ins. by 12ins. by 6ins.—that has stood the weather and weight 
of its roof for forty years, built in this way ; 12ins. is the thickness of its walls. 
A further stage in finish is to give the walls two or three coats of coal tar, but 
it is not essential, though desirable where stock are kept, as cattle are rather 
fond of licking the clay, and they do not use their horns much when walls 
are tarred. The highest finish in this work is to cast sand on the last coating 
of tar before it is quite dry, and then to colour or whitewash on this. This 
accounts for the variety of colourings seen in these bu'ldings, some even of a 
kind of pink or red ; while some yellow or buff, beside the white and the black 
or tarred buildings, and all huddled together or standing apart, whether 
covered with thatch or red pan or flat tiles, look remarkably in harmony 
with their verdant summer or bleak winter surroundings. These lump walls 
are, of course, built on a base of brickwork, about 18'ns. or 2ft. high, to keep 
them free from damp. This kind of walling can be bu It for a¢ least 15 per cent. 
or 2u per cent. cheaper than ordinary gin. brickwork. Thin as these walls 
are compared with ‘‘ Cob” houses, they are noted for being warm in winter 
and cool in summer. When suitable clay is procurable a local builder almost 
invariably uses clay lumps when bu Iding a house for himself, though to 
gratify a whim perhaps he w-ll case the outside walls—cspecially the front 
next the street or road—with brickwork, but clay lumps he carefully reserves 
for inside walls and weight-carrying linings to the outside walls, bonding the 
two together vcry much in the same way as two 4}/n. cavity walls are bonded. 
Now, sir, I am not suggesting that this walling is as interesting artistically 
as a Cob” wall, but I do suggest it is a practical, sensible and dry wall, 
and if properly done, will “last for ever,” as a local bu'lder repeatedly said 
to me when speaking of it. One can easily see why the cost is light—the sun 
and the winds do the drying in the spring months, and no coals are required, 
and also the clay is often found on the building site, hence no cattage. 
building work naturally goes quickly, as the lumps are large. There is 
another important point to notice. One may see a building complete with 
its roof on and occupied by its tenant while still awaiting an outside casing 
of brickwork to be built round it, either with a view to greater protection or 
for merce vanity of the owner, for while thus left unprotected the lump walls 
take no harm from even winter exposure. Now to be quite practical in these 
extremely practical days; I venture to suggest that at least the use of clay 
lumps for inside walls and linings of outside walls would confer an immense 
boon to the numerous cottage building schemcs now being projected. We 
must not forget that comparatively few bricks will be available this year, 
wh le the cottages are wanted at once. Can these few bricks be better used 
than by forming fouadations and chimneys for the clay lump walls of these 
cottages ? I think not. The cottages could, of course, be occup‘ed in the 
late summer or autumn of this year, and next year when bricks wll be more 
plentiful perhaps the brick casings could be added, if brickwork must complete 
them. I make this strictly utilitarian suggestion solely to meet a very urgent 
and deep national need. Personally, I prefer the sight of a cottage bui!t and 
finished ia the old-establ’shed method of the locality. Unsk Iled labour only 
is required working under intelligent superv’sion, hence immediate «mploy- 
ment for a great number of men would be provided.—G. J. Sx1ppeEr. 





Actual 


REMOVING TREE STUMPS. 
[To THE Epritor oF ‘ Country Lire.” 

S1r,—There are ‘n the park hcre a number of stumps of trecs that were up- 
rooted by a gale which occurred some three years ago. The trees themselves 
have becn cut and carted away, but from lack of labour the stumps have had 
to be cit. Not only are they unsightly, but the number of rabbits about has 
increascd cons:derably owing to the shelter thus provided to these unwelecme 
intruders. Can you, or any of your readers, tell me of a suitable explosive for 
splitting up thcse stumps, so that they c >be -iscdas fuel. Ishould be grateful 
if you could supply full particulars of the quantity to be uscd, where it may be 
obtained and the method of employment, as I am wholly ignorant of such 
matters. Some of the trees are close to the house ; should any special pre- 
cautions be taken in these cascs ?—CONSTANT READER. 

(We forwarded this letter to Mr. A. D. Webster who replies as follows : 
Blasting tree roots.—Blasting by gunpowder or dynamite is not only the most 
expeditious but also the cheapest method of clearing away tree stumps and 
large logs. In preparing to blast a stump great care must be exercised to 
bore the hole in the right place and not to use too much explosive. For blast- 
ing powder the hole should be r}ins. in diameter, and should penetrate to the 
centre of the stump. It must not be too low down, lest the bottom should 
blow out and the force be expended in shattering the ground instead of the 
stump or log. In selecting the spot to bore for the powder, choose the hardest 


part of the root and ensure an equal thickness of wood all round, and cvea 
splitting of the log w:ll be the result. 
in the powder: for large stumps of from 2ft. to 4ft. in diameter, abou 


The follow:ng is a good way of putting 
3dins. 
depth of coarse blasting powder should be inserted in the hole 1}/ns. in diameter, 
The end of the fuse should be put into the centre of the powder and left pro- 
truding for r5ins. outside the hole, which is filled with dry sand, consolidated, 
or packed around the fuse by means of a coarse iron w.re. The outside end of 
the fuse should be teased out and lighted with a match: and, as it will require 
over a minute for the fire to reach the powder, time is given for the operator to 
find a place of safety. 

Dynamite.—A hole is bored with a long auger in a sloping direction from 
one side of the stump to its base, generally from 2ft. to 3ft. deep. The bore- 
hole is cleaned out, and a number of dynamite cartridges inserted, each being 
firmly pressed home by a wooden rod. 
tor is then placed on the top of these, and the bore-hole is filled with sand or 
clay and tightly rammed. 
and is afterwards fired. 
the effect of the explosion is that the roots and stump are all cither ejected or 
loosened, so that they can be easily removed by hand.—A. D. W.—Ep. 


A primer cartridge containing a detona- 


The primer is connected directly with a safety fuse, 
As dynamite strikes downward as well as upwards, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’ 
Sir, In reply to ‘‘ Friday’ (Counrry Lire, January 18th), I have never 
heard that the story of Alexander Selkirk’s experiences on the Island ot 
Juan Fernandiz was attr:buted to any but Defoe. 
doubt as to whether it was Defoe’s conception or whether he made up the 
story from the real experiences of someone else. Thomas Wr ght, of Olney 
the author of a “ Life of Defoe,” says he thinks there is no foundation whatever 
for charging Defoe with surreptitiously appropriating Selkirk’s 
Selkirk was rescued by the Duke in the company of the Duchess, two privateers 
sailing from Bristol in the autumn of 1708. The expedition was fitted out 
by twelve merchants of Bristol and placed under the command of Captain 
Woodes-Rogers, evidently a very able man, as the journal which he kept 
the whole voyage for his owners shows, and which he printed shortly after 
his return home in 1711. On page 125 onwards Captain Woodes- Rogers 
describes the finding of Selkirk on February 2nd, 1708-9, As Cowper’s 
celebrated poem on Alexander Selkirk begins with the line: ‘ 
of all I survey,’”’ it is rather curious that Captain Woodes-Rogers uses the 
same word when he mentions Selkirk’s ability to outrun the goats on the 
island and says: ‘“‘ The Governour (though he might as well have named him 
the absolute Monarch of the Island), for so we called Mr. S.lk rk, caught us 
two goats.” The sequel of Captain Woodcs-Rogers’ story and the immediate 
connection of Alexander Selkirk with Daniel Defoe’s immortal story of 
‘* Robinson Crusoe” was this: Selkirk was landed at Erith on the return 
he afterwards went to Bristol, and introduced to 


Apparently there was a 


papers. 


I am monarch 


of the two privateers ; 
Defoe by Mrs. Damaris Daniel of St. James’ Square, who tcst-fied to the fact of 
Alexander Selkirk placing his papers in Defoe’s hands. When these facts 
came to the knowledge of Joseph Harford of Stapleton, he immediately sent 
an account to the Gentleman’s Magazine, which the Editor published, adding : 
““Mr. Harford has thus proved what was always believed to be the case, 
namely, that Daniel-de-Foe wrote ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ from Selkirk’s papers.” 
Of course, it is quite possible that Defoe, having secured all the information 
he could from Selkirk, lent the papers to Lord Oxford with a view of relieving 
the monotony of life in the Tower. As far as I know the circumstanccs, there 
is no reason for depriving Defoe of the credit.—I. L. R. 
WILD PHEASANTS. 
(To tHE Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 

S1r,—Some forty miles from London there are a few acres of rough heath 
Not long ago this tract was nearly all woodland, but the axe of the lumber- 
man has been unsparing and most of the stately firs have vanished. The 
ground now is a somewhat unattractive looking wilderness. Here and there 
isolated firs stand up nakedly above the heather. The heavy rain has 
converted the valleys into bogs, where moss, heather, and tussock grass 
grow rankly. Here and there thickets of young birches add a welcome 
touch of red to the scene. I learnt that a very few pheasants still existed 
in this desolate little jungle, so obtained leave to try for them. 
the scarceness of the birds has given a peculiar zest to the hunt, and I have 
spent a number of happv afternoons looking for the needle in the haystack. 
But for my indefatigable little Cocker, no sort of success would have been 
possible. In a large hollow there is a sort of rough field, over most of which 
coarse tussock grass has entire sway. 


Somehow 


Here and there, however, islets of 
bramble, or heather, have grown up, ousting the grass. Whenever a frost 
gives a temporary dryness to this swampy field, a pheasant is likely to be 
found there. There are other grassy ravines to which the same applies, and 
through finding this out I have managed to collect six cock pheasants ; 
hens, where there are so few, being naturally sacred. There are plenty of 
high, dry slopes, with ample covert in the form of young fir trees, but no 
pheasants are ever found there. The reason appears to be that a groundsel- 
like plant, of which the birds are fond, only flourishes in the low lying ground. 
Two of the six pheasants were large and light coloured with well defined neck 
rings, and weighed 3lb. 80z. and 2lb. 20z. respectively. The other four were 
dark small birds with little or no ring, and weighed from 2lb. 9oz. to 2lb. 1402. 
No doubt artificial breeding somewhere in the vicinity, in pre-war days, 
accounts for the smaller darker type. Besides pheasants the heath harbours 
a few rabbits and an occasional woodcock or hare. Pheasants, rabbits, 
and woodcock all seem extraordinarily well fed. Two of the last which I 
shot scaled 120z. and 12}oz respectively. Jays and magpies are numerous, 
while one sees a few kestrels and green woodpeckers, and an occasional 
carrion crow. Small birds are strangely few both in numbers and species. 
Blue-tits, chaffinches, and wrens seem to be the only kinds which care about 
visiting the heath_—FLeur-pe-Lys. 











STONES IN PLANTS. 
(To THE EprrTor.]} 


Sir,—Some of the 
greatest curiosities which 
occur in the vegetable 
world are certain accu- 
mulations of mineral 
matter plants. Thus, in 
some species of bamboo 
there is, now and again, 
to be found a_ small 
rounded stone just at 
the joint cf the stem. 
This is extremely hard, 
and is formed _ of 
silicious matter. Occa- 
sionally in 
there is discovered a 


cocoanuis 


stone. This is some- 
times round, or it may 
be pear - shaped. In 
appearance it looks like 
a white pearl without 
much lustre. The stones 
are generally about the 





A STONE IN A BAMBOO STEM. 
size of a big pea, but 
they may be larger. By 
the natives these curiosi- 
ties are regarded as of 
great value for use as 
charms against disease 
and ill-luck generally. 
An authority has de- 
scribed these stones as 
being formed of pure 
carbonate of  lime.— 
S. LEONARD BASTIN. 


SUMMER -TIME. 
{To THE Epiror.] 


Sir,—Last year you 
were good enough to 
insert and support my 
appeal for an earlier 
start of Summer-Time 
and it was. gratifying 
to find that the authori- 
ties came to the same 
conclusion and decided 
A STONE IN A COCOANUT. to commence on Palm 


Sunday so as to bring 





in Easter, instead of waiting until the end of March as originally intended— 
greatly to the delight and benefit of allotment holders, gardeners and 
holiday makers. As Easter falls about three weeks later this year there is 
no fear of its not being included in the scheme, but there is the possibility of 
making the end of March the date for altering the clock. This, in view of the 
fact that March is the most important month of the year for preparation of 
the soil and sowing seeds, would be a calamity, and it is therefore to be strongly 
urged that no later date than March 15th be decided on. Such a date would 
not interfere with sufficiency of morning light even for those who start work 
at six o’clock.—S. O'Dwyer 
A RECORD BUNCH OF ORANGES. 
(To THE Epttror or ‘‘ Country LIFE.” 

Sir,—I am sending a photograph of a bunch of orangcs, ten in number, 
from a tree in an 
orange grove at Deiran, 
Palestine. The owner 
stated he had never 
had ten mature oranges 
on one bunch before, 
though five and six are 
not uncommon.—M. P. 


COTTAGE PLANS. 
To THE EpirTor.} 
Sir,—I regret that the 
name B. M. Sargent was 
given as “ B. M. Joveur”’ 
in my letter in your issu> 
of February 1st. May 
I remark that since 
writing to you I have 
visited a district 
where, I believe, the Dis- 
trict Council have asked 
the local sanitary in- 
spector to prepare the 
plans of the cottages in 





view for their district. 
Not the architect, or any 
architect, but the man 


TEN ORANGES IN ONE BUNCH. 
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whose duty it is to look after the drains! Possibly he is adding to his 
duties “off his own bat,’’ but it is a thing that the whole architectural 
profession will rise against and prevent.—-PHiLip TILDEN. 


THE CHARM OF ROUND CHIMNEYS. 
(To THE Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’} 
S1r,—May I follow up your interesting letters and photographs of round 
chimneys with a photograph of a remarkable ch'mney to be seen in the village 
of Methwold in Norfolk? As may be gathered from the photograph, the 
chimney is of 
brick, elabor- 
ately worked 
and __ belong- 
ing obv:ously 
to Tudor 
days. The 
wall into 
which it is 
built is all 
that remains 
of the old 
vicarage. —M. 
A-WOOD- 
LAND 

FUNGUS. 
THe Epiror. 
S1r,—To_ the 
interesting 
woodland 
fungi referred 
to in recent 
issues of 
COUNTRY 
Lire should 
be added the 
gorgeously 
coloured fly 
agaric. It 
arrests atten- 
tion at once by virtue of its cap of vivid scarlet flecked with small whitish 
knobs, clearly seen in the accompanying illustration. The fly agaric is not un- 
common in autumn under pines and birches. Although a poisonous species, 
it is exceedingly beautiful. When admiring the brilliant colour of this fungus 
last autumn the owner of the wood in which it was growing suggested trans- 
planting the 
soil contain- 
ing the my- 
celum to a 
woodland 
walk so that 
the colour 
effect might 
be seen in 
great masses 
from afar. 
The fungus is 
usually — scat- 
tered in_ its 
natural dis- 
tribution. It 
would be in- 
teresting to 
hear if it has 
ever been 
cult ivated.— 
WAYLAND. 





A ROUND CHIMNEY IN NORFOLK. 


A DARING 
KING- 
FASHE R.. 
Tue Epziror. 
S1r,—In com- 
pliance with 
the request of 
your. corre- THE 

spondent, 
“ R.B.H.,” in your issue of January 25th, I have myself had a similar 





AGARIC., 


GORGEOUS FLY 


experience to his. I was fishing some years ago for perch in the Bristol Avon 
near Ch'ppenham, and standing on the bank by an alder bush which screened 
me, when a kingfisher alighted vn the top joint of my rod and r. mained 
swaying upon it until, probably from some movement of mine, he caught 
sight of me and darted off in a flash of brilliance. A Roman would probably 
have considered it a good omen for sport or something else. I am not aware 
of any particular luck happening.—FRaAncts H. PHILiips 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘* CountRY LIFE.”’} 

S1r,—I have read the letter in your issue of January 25th about *‘ A Daring 
Kingfisher’ ; I can give a similar incident. A few years ago a friend was 
fishing with me on the Wylye, and we were standing together watching the 
river, my friend holding his rod horizontally over the water, when a kingfisher 
settled on his rod and remained there some minutes. It did not seem to notice 


us at all—GerEo. KNOWLEs. 
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[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 

S1r,—A letter appeared in your issue of January 25th under the heading of 
‘A Daring Kingfisher,” in which an instance was given of one of those birds 
alighting on the rod of your correspondent while he was fishing in the Avon, 
near Stratford, an incident, he said, about which one of his friends was de- 
cidedly sceptical. Consequently he invited any of your readers to confirm, 
if possible, his statement, by relating any similar incidents happening to them. 
Several years ago, my father was fishing in the Cherwell at Kidlington, Oxon, 
when a kingfisher struck at a fish, missed it, and settled on his rod, where 
for some seconds it remained to preen its feathers. This anecdote is related 
by Major Fisher in his book, ‘‘ Outdoor Life in England,” page 128. My 
mother was beside my father at the time, and can fully confirm the fact. 
K. TUNNARD. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘“* Country LIFE.”’} 
S1r,—This story may amuse some who have not heard it. At one of our big 
Public Schools there is, or was, a master who was a Conscientious Objector. 
One day a certain boy passed without ‘ capping” him, as is the usual 
custom. The angry master asked the boy why he had not capped him as he 
ought to have done. The boy answered, “‘ I am a Conscientious Objector, sir." 
—An OLp Boy. 
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HIS is the time when the leading horse-breeding societies 

are showing sigrs of marked activity. Very shortly 

shows of tnoroughbred stallions, Shires, hunters, hacknevs 

aad ponies will be taking place at Newmarket, and, natur- 

allv, preparations are well advanced. It is known now 
that the Shire Society has received the gratifying total of entries 
of 179 compared with 168 a year ago. Thoroughbred and hunter 
stallions number 140 as against 171. The Shire men have every 
reason to be satisfied with their outlook, for their pedigree horses 
continue to command high prices, while for Shire-bred horses 
generally, there is a particularly vigorous market in spite of the 
great numbers already distributed and to be dispersed at sale 
centres by the War Office. It will be interesting to note whether 
there are indications cf a reaction at the forthcoming show on the 
part of the judges against the elaborate ‘‘ feathering ’’ of show 
specimens of the breed. It is, I suppose, too early to expect 
any changes as yet in this highly-developed fastion, but recent 
happenings in the heavy-draught world consequent on the intro- 
duction and popularity of the clean-legged active Percheron can- 
not have escaped the attention of those Shire breeders who have 
breadth ot vision and a desire to make tneir hors2 the best in the 
world by embodying in it the good points of all the leading types 
of heavy horses. 

Mention of the Percherons is a reminder that the British 
Society has been invited to exhibit at the Royal, Dublin, and Rich- 
mond Shows, but at present only the Royal will be visited in 
1919. It will no-doubt be otherwise when the Society is more 
firmly established. by the introduction of pure-bred stock in 
greater numbers from France and America. I understand that 
the President of the Société Hippique de Percheronne of France 
has accepted the Royal Agricultural Society’s invitation to judge 
the three classes of Percherons at the Cardiff Show this year. 
An announcement of much interest is that the International 
Horse Show directors intend to resume their interrupted series. 
Whether the Show is to be held as usual at Olympia this year I 
do not know, but in any case the decision is a brave one. The 
“International ’”’ used to depend largely for its success as an at- 
traction on competition from abroad. There was the presence 
of French and Belgian officers in the jumping competitions, and 
of Judge Moore and the late Mr. Alfred Vanderbilt in the coaching 
and driving classes. I am afraid there is not much chance of 
seeing the genial ‘‘ Judge’ over here with his elegant and expen- 
sive candidates tor honours, but no doubt an assurance has been 
o stained of participation from those of our French and Belgian 
{riends who have survived the war. But I expect the mainstay 
of the jumping will be British Cavalry and Gunner officers, some, 
indecd who may never have even sat on a horse prior to the war ! 
There ate great possibilities here. To attempt a fortnight’s 
show on the pre-war scale at Olympia sounds ambitious to a degree, 
but when details are forthcoming it will probably be found that 
plans are on a modified scale in every department, equine, floral 
and social, though there is no real reason why the latter should 
diminish appreciably. 

lord Jersey, the Chief Steward of the Jockey Club, made it 
plain at the recent mezting of members, that the administrators 
of Turt affairs are not going to turn a deaf ear to the demands of 
those reformers who want to see the expenses of owncrship 
reduced and racing generally made brignter for the race-goer. 
The Club has reason to be gratified with the Government’s recog- 
nition of its supreme control of racing, and a fine opportunity 
now presents itself to tackle various matters which I am afraid 
have been rather neglected in the past. Certainly the Club’s 
authority was never stronger than now, and meesures to strike a 
more eqvit tble balance betw2en owners and racecourse executives 
will prove nighly popular and will be essured of the whole-heerted 
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THE HORSE’S CONTRIBUTION TO VICTORY. 
{To THE EpitTor oF ‘ Country LIFE.” 

S1r,—** The Horse and the War,” by Captain S dney Galtrey, has reached me, 
and I have read and re-read it. It is admirably written by one who is «vidently 
a master of the craft, and will, in some degree at least, bring home to the 
general public the importance of the horse and mule in peace and in war. 
We have heard much to the effect that food won the war and the raisers of 
beef cattle, dairy cattle, sheep and swine have emphasised the part they played, 
while wheat growers have shouted from the house tops that theirs was the 
leading part; but back of them all, enabling mankind to produce the grain 
and roughage that fed the cattle, sheep and swine and the grains that fed 
mankind, were the horses of the Allied nations. They did their part so well 
that few realised how important their services have been. I believe Captaii: 
Galtrey’s book will do more to bring home some realisation of the vital part 
that horses play in peace and war than anything that has been written in 
the last forty years. The farmers and horsemen of the world are indebted 
to him for a great service, well rendered, and to you for the part you have 
taken in aiding him to publish a book of such far-reaching interest and 
consequence.—WaAYNE DINSMORE. 

[The extent of our indebtedness to the horse has been impertectly recog- 
nised by many, and we welcome this wholehearted tribute cf an American 
correspondent to his indispensable qualities.—-Ep.] 


AND STABLE 


support of the Thoroughbred Breeders’ Association of which Lord 
D’Abernon is chairman. Lord Jersey talked about lower entry 
fees and more added money, cheaper stabling for horses at race- 
courses and better accommodation for the lads travelling with 
them. All this marks a great stride forward. It will be inter- 
asting to see what measures tne Stewards may take where their 
own meetings at Newmarket are concerned, though they are idea] 
compared with others which are the property of companies. 

Winter has been master of the situation where recent 
National Hunt fixtures were concerned. First there was the 
fiasco at Windsor—sixteen runners for six events and the whole 
of a second day’s events abandoned. Then Lingfield Park had 
to be abandoned altogether, and at the time of wiiting there is 
not much prospect of the Kempton Park fixture being brought 
off at Gatwick this week. But the weather is like disorganised 
labour : what may seem likely to-day and to-morrow is negatived 
when to-morrow comes, or vice versa. At present thet glorious 
uncertainty associated with racing applies not to results but 
to the weather, and, anyway, I could if pressed suggest a more 
fitting description to apply to the uncertainty I have been writing 
about. An inevitable effect of the stoppage is seriously to 
interfere with training operations. It does not matter so much 
where flat racing is concerned, though trainers with horses 
engaged at Lincoln and Liverpool want to be getting their horses 
out and moving along every day now that we are in the middle 
of February. Trainers of steeplechasers and hurdlers, however, 
ere much worried. Opportunitics are slipping by of seeing 
Grand National candidates in public, and every trainer knows 
that a race in public brings on a horse pounds more than a gallop 
over the same distance on the home training ground. So far 
this year the home gallops in all quarters have either been water- 
logged, snow-covered, or frost-bound. Trotting round a straw 
bed day after day isa poor sort of preparation for a steeplechaser. 
It is bad enough for one’s hunter. His back takes a deal of 
getting down ”’ when at last the weather breaks and you are 
with hounds again. Even then you cannot rely on seeing the 
finish of a fast halt-hour’s gallop in ground which is always deep 
after frost. That is where the lapse from fitness tells its tale. 

The non-acceptors for the Grand National did not include 
the name of a single horse which was considered to have even a 
remote chance of winning. One of them was a fifteen year old 
named Steg’s Head, and his defection leaves St. Mathurin I, 
at fourteen years of age, as the veteran of the party remaining. 
Really the present lot are quite a band of young hopefuls com- 
pared with some notables of the past, prominent among which 
was Manitesto, who distinguished himself at Aintree at fifteen 
years old. Of two previous winners at Aintree in the present 
entry, Sunloch is now thirteen years old and Ally Sloper is ten 
years old. The War National winners are Foethlyn, nine years 
old; Vermouth, the same age; and Ballymacad, twelve years 
old. Of those named I have most faith in Ally Sloper to win 
Blue Riband honours again. There are three five vear olds 
entered, but I do not think one of them is destined to emulate 
tke success of the French horse, Lutteur IJ]I, who came to Aintree 
as a five year old and won the Grand National on making his 
first acquaintance with the course. 

Somme Kiss, the well handicapped “ class”? horse in the 
Lincolnshire Handicap, has been accepted, and a hint as to 
Mr. C. T. Garland’s hopes is conveyed by the horse’s removal 
from the City and Suburban. It is clearly intended to make a 
bid for the handicap at LincoJn, but it will be time enough to 
discuss h's prospects and those likely to beat him when we sec 
how their training progresses. It will essentially be a case 
of the survival of the fittest at Lincoln, as, indeed, it 
generally is. PHILLIPPOS. 


‘ 
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IN THE GARDEN 


GREENHOUSE FLOWERS AT 

ANY months, amounting even to 

since we referred in these pages to the greenhouse 

flowers at Kew. Readers will be glad to know that 

the nation’s garden has been well cared for during the 

stress of recent years. The plants are there still, and 

the great and interesting collection looks almost, if not quite, 

as well as ever. For this the thanks of the nation are mainly 

due to lady gardeners, who in the last few years have carried 

on the work in a splendid way under the direction of the Curator 
and five foremen. At the time 
of writing, in mid - February, 
when tke grounds are under 
snow, there is a_ wealth of 
blossom to be seen under glass. 
The show greenhouse, familiarly 
known to visitors as No. 4, is 
well worth a visit, for we have 
rarely seen it looking better. On 
entering we see a group of tall 
plaats terminating in heads ot 
rich cobalt blue flowers. It is 
an unusual colour at any time, 
but at this dull season the 
flowers are very conspicuous. 
The plant is not well known, 
and it has the misfortune to 
bear the name Pycnostachys 
Dawei. Like its companion 
plant, the blue-flowered Coleus, 
which is not so well grown as 
it used to be, it belongs to the 
Labiatezw or Dead Nettle family. 
A mass of bright, clear blue is 
also supplied by a group of 
sturdy plants of Eranthemum 
pulchellum on the greenhouse 
staging. In contrast with the 
blue flowers are the flaming red 
bracts of the old familiar Poin- 
settia, but this plant loves a 
clear atmosphere and is grown 
with difficulty at Kew owing, no 
doubt, to the London fogs that 
drift all too frequently along the 

Thames in that direction. 

Camellias are now at their 

best—not the old flowers of the 
florists’ type, looking as though 
each one had been cut out of a 
Turnip, but flowers of rare 
charm and of graceful form. 
Visitors should look out for one 
named magnolizflora, a slender- 
growing plant with light and 
rather undersized flowers of a 
pretty shade of flesh pink. There 
is also a very fine plant of one 
named grandiflora, smothered 
with large white flowers showing 
their golden anthers. 

Begonias, Primulas and 
Cyclamens are seen in almost 
endless variety of colour and 
form; there are also groups of 
the Heath-like Epacris, 
\ustralian origin, berried plants 
of Ardisia crenata, well flowered 
examples of the shrubby Ron- 
deletia cordata, fragrant Budd- 
leias, and a beautiful plant of 
\gapetes buxifolia, with scarlet, 
tubular flowers. The last named 
is planted out in a bed in com- 
pany with the above-mentioned 
Camellias. Neither must we omit 
to mention the wonderful group 
of the orange vellow Reinwardtia 
tetragona and the large plants of 
the African Hemp (Sparmannia 
fricana) literally smothered in trusses of white flowers with highly 
coloured stamens; these stamens are as wonderful as they are 
beautiful, for they are sensitive to touch and, unlike the anthers 
of Berberis, which close to the centre, those of Sparmannia take 
the opposite course and slowly. open outwards, though for what 
reason is not apparent to the writer. 

Although the Gardens are as interesting as ever, we miss the 
great crowds of visitors of a few vears ago. Can it be that the charge 
for admittance accounts for diminished numbers ? i ee 

PHLOMIS FRUTICOSA. 


Phlomis commonly in culti- 
is the most generally 


KEW. 
years, have passed 


of 


two or three kinds of 
iruticosa (Jerusalem Sage) 


Of the 
vation P. 


A 


useful. The whorls of bright yellow labiate flowers and the 
hoary, wrinkled, Sage-like leaves give the bush a handsome 
and interesting appearance. It is a capital thing for a rocky 
bank on a rather large scale or for any dry place in full sun- 
shine—a good companion for Cistuses, Heaths and Cytisus, 
Rosemary, Lavender and Santolina. It does not mind how 
poor the soil is, and in other ways is most accommodating. If 
a group is wanted wita some plants 5ft. high and others much 
lower, the ones wanted short can be cut back in February to any 
height, and they will form new branches that will flower in June. 


BEAUTIFUL MEADOW RUE. 
(Thalictrum ajuilegifolium purpureum.) 


JERUSALEM SAGE. 
(Phlomis fruticosa.) 


Such annual pruning is, in fact. desirable; the young growths 
have a fresher and more vigorous appearance. 
THALICTRUM AQUILEGIFOLIUM PURPUREUM. 

This is one of the prettiest of the Meadow-rues, about 4ft. high 
and much more refined in appearance than the taller kinds with 
yellow flowers. It is fairly contented in the flower border, though, 
like all its family, it prefers a damp place. But it is seen at its 
best in a rather retired region, such as the cool edge of a shrubbery 
or wood. It groups well with white Foxgloves, and all the better 
because the ways of the two plants are so entirely different ; for 
the clear-cut spires of the one and the cloudy heads of purple 
stamens of the other could not be more dissimilar. G. 9. 





